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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 


educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 


of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 


Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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i As the Gditor 


The person who has an experience (either 
successful or unsuccessful) which would be valu- 
able to other persons owes it to these to pass 
along this experience. A_ professional maga- 
zine such as ours can justify its existence only 
if it is effective as a passer-alonger. 

So, may we remind YOU again, that YOL 
what YOU 
have done, are doing, or plan or hope to do. 

In YOUR school, we are quite certain, there 
are appropriate activities, plans, projects, prac- 
tices, materials, routines, and ideas 
which YOU (administrator, teacher, or student) 
could describe and picture profitably for every- 


are the provider of the material 


methods. 


one concerned. 

Such an article would do three things: (1) 
help to clarify YOUR OWN ideas—and so im- 
prove YOUR OWN program; (2) bring a thrill 
and an honor to YOU and YOUR school; and 
(3) help other school people and schools to 
strengthen and improve THEIR program. 

HENCE, give YOURSELF and THEM a 
helpful lift. NOW! 


In planning for the annual Workshop of New 
Jersey Student Council Sponsors (six have been 
held to date), Dr. William S. Sterner of Rutgers 
University sends out a list of some 25 suggested 
topics and asks sponsors to check three choices 
in 1, 2, 3 order, and add other topics thought 
desirable. Obviously, the procedure results in 
really vital subjects for study, presentation, and 
discussion. 

It is deplorable that in many P.T.A. program 
schedules the extracurricular activities (outside 
of an occasional number by the band or chorus) 
are inadequately or never represented. 

The possibilities of appropriate and valuable 
capitalization are endless. To illustrate, an ac- 
tual meeting of the student council, exhibits, 
demonstrations, and dramatizations by clubs, 
publication staffs, and speech and debate teams, 
gymnasium or blackboard explanations of new 
game or sports rules, reports from student coun- 
cil conferences and workshops, and, of course, 
music of all kinds and types. Such presentations 
would not only be highly educative but also 
immensely interesting. 
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If you do not already have it, by all means 
get a copy or two of the 1957 STUDENT COUN- 
CIL YEARBOOK from the office of The Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
These Yearbooks are always good, but this one 
is the best the Association has published. It is 
inclusive (with no tedious and duplicative de- 
scriptions of individual-school projects and rou- 
tines), pithy, and immediately practical. 


Due to the inside setting, compactness of the 
crowd, speed and style of the game, and general 
excitement, poor sportsmanship is more easily 
aroused and displayed during the basketball 
season than at any other time of the school year. 
Which means that this season is THE time for 
a very vigorous and intelligent promotion of 
good sportsmanship. 

This promotion should begin with the stu- 
dents BUT should also carry over to the out- 
siders at the game. A suitable example of good 
sportsmanship by the students will help to build 
a proper attitude by the outsiders. AND a con- 
scientious and visible reaction by the students 
towards rowdyism by outsiders will also be 


helpful. 


In our own student workshop consulting, at 
about the middle of the week in order to allow 
time for proper answering, we always ask each 
delegate and sponsor to write out (anonymously, 
of course) and turn in his council’s most serious 
problem or difficulty. 

True, (1) some of these problems will have 
already been discussed (and perhaps settled? ? ? ) 
in previous group discussions, and (2) the con- 
sultant’s ideas will rarely or never be entirely 
agreed with (OK, too), BUT, undoubtedly (1) 
some of these problems and difficulties will be 
well met, and (2) such a presentation will pro- 
vide meaty material for later group discussions. 

In our humble opinion such a_ procedure 
should be a part of every workshop program. 


1958. How the years roll around. The other 
day we saw a document dated for 2004. Not 
very far away! 
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Extempore speaking participation promotes training in research, organization 
of material, speaking ability, command of language, composure, confidence. 


Extempore Speaking Is Excellent Activity 


EXT TO DEBATE ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
FORENSIC ACTIVITIES IS THE EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING CONTEST. Unlike debaters, most 

extemp contestants are left to their own devices 
and whatever success they achieve is due to 
their own effort. While the principles underlying 
extempore speech have much in common with 
other speech situations, the extemp contest does 
pose a few special problems. 

Perhaps the most obvious problem concerns 
the rapidity of preparation of the speech after 
the topic is selected. With only thirty minutes 
to an hour in which to prepare a six- or eight- 
minute speech the contestants must use their 
precious time wisely. This is no time to become 
panicky or fritter away the valuable minutes. 
On the other hand too much haste will not pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 

The real preparation does not lie in the 
thirty minutes following the selection of the 
topic. The preparation which actually counts 
for the most takes place by reading, thinking. 


and observation weeks before the event itself. 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows student leaders of Wan- 
tagh High School, Wantagh, New York, discussing 
“Parts of a Motion” during a Leadership Training 
Program. The program is held before school elec- 
tions to give more students training in leadership 
and enable the winning candidates to take over 
their respective offices more efficiently. The pic- 
ture included in the article shows the junior high 


school student leaders learning the “Order of 
Business” during the Leadership Training Pro- 


gram organized for them. See article, page 165. 


The lower picture shows the team’s reserves and 
coaches of Reading Senior High School, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, during a moment of a very critical 
game. The team had enjoyed a miserable first 
half of the season in their league. During the 
second half of the season, however, they won 
every game, defeated the first-half winner in the 
league play-offs, copped district honors, and at 
this moment were in the semi-finals, playing a 
team that had defeated them twice during the 
season. The coach (in the light coat) had an- 
nounced his retirement at the end of the season 
and his successor, seated next to him, was sharing 
the tension. The team won a spectacular victory 
for the coach that evening—a great moment in 
the school’s activities. 
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The following major principles and procedures 
are specially designed to guide and help the 
extemp speaker. 

1. Build a reservoir of knowledge and infor- 
mation in advance. Read thoroughly and exten- 
sively the subject areas which the specific topics 
will cover. Make written and mental notes of the 
more vital and controversial subjects and discuss 
them with other students and your teacher. 
Dream up original ideas of your own about the 
current problems engaging the greatest public 
interest. There is no substitute for substance in 
the extemp speech. Without knowledge of your 
subject your cause is hopeless. Insight into your 
topic will usually count far more than organiza- 
tion or delivery. Adequate advance preparation 
is your best guarantee for richness of content 
in your speech. 

2. The second problem is to make a wise 
choice of subject. Usually it is best to pick a 
topic with which you are most familiar. Favor 
a topic which is controversial and lends itself 
advantageously to numerical classification (1, 2, 
3, etc.). Also consider the probable likes of the 
judges. A topic with an element of uniqueness 
or one that is different is likely to find more 
favor with the judge than will a commonplace 
subject. 

3. Prepare and develop the topic chosen. 
Although the contestant is free 
topic to gain any of the ends 
namely: to inform, to entertain, 
convince, and to get action—it 


to develop his 
of speaking 
to impress, to 
is best not to 
make the central purpose pure entertainment or 
information. Usually the subjects are placed in 
such a‘ manner as to permit you to make one 
of two general approaches: 

(a) Analytical discussion in which there are 
elements of exploration and interpretation. 

(b) Straight argumentation in which you 
take a definite stand for or against a proposal 
and you wind up with some recommended type 
of action. 
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In the first you deal with value judgments 
and insights which help the listener to under- 
stand more clearly your subject while in the 
second approach you deal directly with a ques- 
tion of policy and propose definite action. Usu- 
ally straight argument dealing with policy is 
easier and more suitable for organization. How- 
ever, a combination of a sound, penetrating 
analysis out of which a clean-cut policy is devel- 
oped can be very effective. Try the following 


steps in planning and organizing your talk. 


a. Formulate in your mind what point of 
view or insight you want to offer. Settle upon 
your central idea. Determine what central im- 
pression you want to make upon the judge. Fig- 
ure out roughly just how you will state your 
central theme. 

b. Quickly get to work and block out the 
main points or heading you want to use in sup- 
port of the central thesis and work in facts, 
reasons, examples, authorities, and illustrations 
for supporting and developing the main points. 
This is the heart of your speech and should use 
about two-thirds to three-fourths of your speak- 
ing time. 

c. Make your application, conclusién, or 
plan of action. Capitalize on the thought picture 
you have created. 

d. Now turn your thoughts to the introduc- 
tion and opening remarks. Don’t let this final 
step throw you off balance. Don’t be too con- 
cerned about the factor of attention but be more 
concerned about creating an impression about: 
(a) the importance of your subject; and (b) 
preparing the mind of the judges for a clear 
understanding of what you plan to say. The 
introductory phase should always be brief. 

Having finished your fourth and final step 
switch to the beginning and quickly scan the key 
points of your entire speech to get a clear uni- 
fied thought picture in your mind. If you have 
time, go over your speech in your mind or say 
it rapidly in an undertone from beginning to 
end before going to the platform. 

Consider these other suggestions which may 
prove helpful. 

1. Judges usually favor liberal, progressive 
ideas over consery ative ones, 

2. Complete your speech before the time- 
keeper cuts you off. To be cut off spoils the 
unified effect of your speech. 

3. Try to make your ending short, decisive, 
and crisp. Never close on a note that seems to 
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be trailing off just to use up the last few mo- 
ments of time. Close with a definite positive 
punch, 

4. Favor a topic about which you can be 
specific. Avoid the vague, general, abstract 
treatment. 

5. Use your best points at the outset or early 
in your speech. Don’t save the best for the last 
for you may not have a chance to give your 
choice points before the timekeeper cuts you off. 

6. Use the catalogue order of arrangement 
when possible. This lists the different points, 1, 
2, 3, etc. Woodrow Wilson’s 14 Points illustrates 
this pattern of arrangement. 

7. When delivering your speech be sure that 
you make what you say sound important. This 
is no place for the casual, indifferent manner. 

8. Don’t try to impress the judge with your 
humor or your cleverness. The judge should be 
conscious of what you have to say, not of you 
as a person. This is not a popularity contest. 


Spelling Bee a la TV 


ROBERT C. GLAZIER 
Director of Public Information 
Springfield Public Schools 


Springfield, Missouri 


Spelling is a part of the curriculum in schools 
today—not like the picture illustrates, however. 
This scene was enacted by students of Central 
High School, Springfield, Missouri. 


Con-stan-ti-no-ple 


In a session on “Television Classroom,” ways 
in which spelling instruction is integrated with 
all subject offerings were demonstrated on cam- 
era settings in foreign language, dramatics, 
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journalism, English, speech, history, science, 
physical education, art, music, industrial arts, 
and mathematics classrooms. This skit, which 
opened the presentation, showed how old-fash- 


ioned rhymes and poetic rules for spelling 
formerly made up most of the instruction in 
spelling—rather than learning to use as well as 
spell orally new words as is the case today. 


Leave it to the students. They will really solve the problems, cooperate with 
faculty and administration, and go all out for what they think to be proper. 


Student Council—A Study in Group Relations 


UCH IS BEING WRITTEN and more is 
being said about the pros and cons of 
integration in the public schools of our 

country. Much could be written of the positive 
activities of boys and girls where children of dif- 
ferent races and religions have attended school 
together for an extended number of years. One 
such activity is the following: the election of 
officers of a Student Council in the Walnut 
Street School in McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

The Walnut Street School is in an industrial 
city in Western Pennsylvania. The school with 
a program of kindergarten through eighth grade 
houses 780 children, 55 per cent white, 45 per 
cent colored. The concern of this paper is with 
the children from grades 5-8, 299 children, 137 
or 45.2 per cent colored, 162 or 54.8 per cent 
white. Of the 299 children, 153 or 51.5 per cent 
are boys; 11 or 3.7 per cent are Jewish. 

The results of the election showed a colored 
boy elected as president, a colored girl as secre- 
tary, and a white girl as vice-president. The 
statistics give only part of the story of the 
process of integration in the school. The com- 
plete process of selection and election of the 
officers shows the independent and unbiased 
thinking and judgment of the students. 

Each room from grades 5-8, 12 in all, 
selected one representative by majority vote. 
These representatives felt that a student council 
could function in the school since they thought 
a Council could campaign for no snowballing, 
no fighting, safety measures in the school yard, 
and educating their classmates for self-discipline. 

The representatives agreed on a procedure 
for the nomination and election of officers; an 
eighth grade student to be president, a seventh 
grade student to serve as a secretary (this posi- 
tion was considered more important than vice- 
president), a sixth grade student to be vice- 
president. 

The candidates for the respective offices were 
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to be selected in the following manner: each of 
the three eighth grade rooms were to select two 
candidates for president; each of the three sev- 
enth grade rooms were to select two candidates 
for secretary; each of the three sixth grade 
rooms were to select two candidates for vice- 
president. 

The eighth graders selected 3 boys, 3 girls 
(2 colored boys, 1 colored girl); the seventh 
graders selected 1 boy, 5 girls (3 colored girls, 
2 Jewish girls); the sixth graders selected 3 
boys, 3 girls (1 colored girl, 1 Jewish boy). 

All eighth grade students then voted for three 
of the six candidates for president; the other 
erades did the same for their nominees. The 
purpose for making the number three was to 
make it necessary for the pupils in any one room 
to vote for at least one person who was not in 
their room. 

This process produced the following: 2 girls, 
1 boy (colored) for president; 2 girls (1 col- 
ored), 1 (Jewish) for vice-president; 3 
girls (2 colored, 1 Jewish) for secretary. All of 
these names were placed on a ballot and every 
pupil from grades 5-8 were privileged to vote 


boy 


for one person for each office. As stated above, 
the colored boy was elected as president, a col- 
ored girl as secretary, and a white girl as vice- 
president. 

The election results (votes) were the most 
illuminating part in the procedure; they re- 
vealed the nature of personality selection by 
vote-splitting. Of the 299 votes cast, 68 were 
tallied for three white candidates, 46 for three 
colored candidates, and of the other 185 split 
votes, 94 voted for 1 colored pupil, 2 white pu- 
pils; 91 voted for 2 colored pupils, 1 white pupil. 

The discriminatory judgment and the ab- 
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sence of bias are even accentuated by the analy- 
sis of the split-voting. The following tables show 
the cross-voting. 


VOTING FOR 1 COLORED—2 WHITE CANDIDATES 
~% Sey. % 


70.2 
29.8 


100.0 


17.0 66 
83.0 28 


Colored 


White 78 


Total 94 100.0 94, 





VOTING FOR 2 COLORED—l1 WHITE CANDIDATES 


Secy. A . % 


Pres. % 





73.6 82 90.1 33 
26.4 9 9.9 57° 


Colored 67 


White 24 62.6 


Total 9] 100.0 9] 100.0 90 98.9 





*1 invalidated 


The votes and percentages show that there 
was no racial consistency in vote-splitting. Chil- 
dren who split their votes exercised no pattern 
in their selections. 

With all of the straight and mixed voting, 
the winners for the president and secretary won 
by small margins, the margin for the presidency 
being 128-113-60; the margin for the secretary 
being 109-105-87. Only in the vice-presidency 
was the margin overwhelming, 134—-92-74. 

The complete analysis shows that there is no 
deep racial feeling among the students in the 
school, 61.8 per cent of the children split their 
38.2 per cent who voted 
presumably on racial lines. In all rooms from 
the initial selection of the student council repre- 
sentatives until the final count for the officers, 
the children recognized and practiced the best 
features of democratic action—respect for the 
person who could be relied upon to perform the 
responsibility. Sex, color, religion were not 
determinants that influenced judgments and/or 


votes as compared to 


voting. 

The Council, which has been in existence for 
a short period of three months, has already 
tackled the problems of safety, snowballing, and 
a school newspaper. The Council adopted the 
following statement and asked the children from 
grades 4-8 to consider the pledge: 

We of the Student Council, as you know, have been 
discussing snowballing. Your representative has told you 
what we think. We want to stop snowballing around the 
school. If you agree, sign this pledge. 

I do agree with your plan and will not throw snow- 
balls around the school. 


Name 
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The response was overwhelming and the re- 
sults good. 

On the agenda for discussion at later meet- 
ings are: curbing fighting, the gambling aspects 
of “flipping cards,” and the propriety of upper- 
grade girls wearing slacks to school. 


“We Can Be Excused” 


BELLE FARMAN 
Coordinator 

High School Curriculum 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


“We can be excused from that class. We are 
not doing anything in there today.” 

Teachers in charge of extracurricular activi- 
ties hear this statement frequently when trying 
to find extra time to complete a project neces- 
sary for the school. Pupils, enthralled in a musi- 
cal or dramatic production, urge that they be 
excused from other classes for special rehearsals 
or work on scenery. Reporters with deadlines to 
meet on the high school paper feel that these 
assignments are more important than anything 
else in school. 

If these same pupils are forced to miss a day 
of classes because of illness, one hears them say, 
“I have so much to make up for that class,” or, 
“1 don’t understand this unit because I missed 
the beginning explanation.” 

Caught between the pressure of production 
in extracurricular activity and the difficulties 
arising from pupils’ missing classes, sponsors of 
activities and classroom teachers need a well- 
defined administrative policy on excusing pupils 
from classes for other school duty. 

Athletics have long been the principal reason 
for such excuses from school. Usually athletic 
coaches, eager to keep the team members scho- 
lastically eligible and genuinely interested in 
having teams with good scholastic standing, see 
that players arrange in advance to make up 
work missed. Many athletes prepare the lesson 
before the trip. Careful scheduling of contests 
will also avoid too frequent interruption of 
classes. 

Civic clubs ask the schools for programs and 
it is generally considered good public relations 
to excuse pupils from classes for them. A school 
almost needs a central booking agent to avoid 
taking the same pupils from the same classes 
time after time. 
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When foreign students were more unusual in 
our schools, they were scheduled for so many 
talks that sometimes they seemed to be absent 
from class more often than they were present. 
I have heard these students report to clubs that 
American standards 
which European schools maintain; then give as 
an example our allowing such talks as they were 
giving to take precedence over scholastic work. 

Television shows under school sponsorship, 
organizations which do part of their work in the 
school program, groups that sponsor contests in 
which pupils are involved, interscholastic com- 
petitions, physical and mental testing programs, 
frequently take pupils from classes. One inter- 
school council may meet on school time; then 
the question arises as to another one’s doing the 
same. Before long pupils are missing classes to 
decorate for a party. 

Since all of these pupils are on school duty, 
there should be no penalty for non-attendance at 
class. Although it is the pupils’ responsibility to 
make up work missed, extra work for the class- 


schools do not have the 


room teacher is almost inevitable. This fre- 
quently brings antagonism on the part of the 
teachers toward the activity. Sometimes the 
teacher has been obliged to work long hours 
after school helping a good student make up 
work 
new test for the absentee. 

One suggestion is to avoid tests or so-called 
major assignments on specified days when a 
number of pupils are likely to be absent for 
other school duties. The difficulty with this is 
that it does not always fit well with unit plan- 
ning, and it is too bad to have the feeling that 
one day’s work.is less important than another. 

Only specifically defined activities, under- 
stood by the teachers in advance of the activities, 
should be reason for excuses from classes. Indi- 
vidual classroom teachers should not have to 
of seeming uncoop- 
erative for refusing to excuse pupils from classes 
for other activities, nor should they assume 
responsibility for permitting pupils to leave 


missed; sometimes she must prepare a 


carry the responsibility 


classes for activities. 


“They are smarter than you think.” There is no limit to the ability of youth 
when challenged to the fullest; they will really perform if opportunity arises. 


Recruiting Teacher Aides 


LMOST EVERYONE HAS at least one 
class each school year that is heavily pop- 


ulated with pupils of superior ability. Per- 
haps this particular above-average group might 
occur in English, history, science, or mathemat- 
ics. Whatever the subject matter field may be is 
of small note. The problem of what to do to 
stimulate these alert youngsters in order to bring 
out their potentialities is the real concern. 

In science the problem, providing sufficient 
experimental equipment is available, is not too 
difficult. However, the same technique of solv- 
ing this problem could be applied in other fields 
equally well. The real problem, of course, is the 
procedure of appointing competent students as 
your teacher aides. Have you ever thought of 
setting aside one day each week for student 
teaching ? 

The idea of selecting a different member of 
the class actually to teach the class one day a 
week has worked out very well even in junior 
high school. The problem of appointing the 
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“student teacher” seems to be a self-perpetuating 
one. After the first volunteer has successfully 
performed the role of teacher to his or her class- 
mates, they are all eager to try the role. 


To start the “pedagogical ball” rolling, it is 
better to wait a few weeks in order to spot the 
higher aptitude members of your class. A gene- 
ral announcement to the group of the proposed 
student teacher project can then be issued. The 
first pupil selected should be one of the best 
as he or she will set the tempo for those to follow. 


The student teacher should be given a thor- 
ough briefing before or after school prior to 
taking over the class. The teaching unit should 
as nearly as possible follow the topic presently 
under study with all the answers available to the 
pupil teacher. This preparedness is vitally im- 
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portant if you expect to continue having students 
volunteer for the teacher role. 


Later on as their confidence grows (which it 
most decisively will) you can incite the class to 
try to stump their classmate teacher. Also, it is 
important to allow the selected pupil to prepare 
his or her own teaching unit and method of 
presentation. 


The creative ability of some of these kids has 
proven really amazing once they get into the feel 
of things and over the initial stage fright. The 
natural competitive tendency to excel before 
their classmates asserts itself in no uncertain 
terms. 


Frankly, the writer has learned a great deal 
about teaching from watching these kids per- 
form. Also, he is not ashamed to admit that on 
many occasions their original treatment of a 
particular subject put his best teaching efforts 
to shame. 


As an example of the above statement, one 
9th grade boy, whose father is an electronics 
engineer, gave such an erudite demonstrative 
teaching lesson on the principles of electronics, 
that he was asked to give the same talk to the 


P.T.A. on one of their afternoon meetings. 


Another girl, whose parents were raising 
chinchillas in their garage, brought several of 
these valuable fur-bearing rodents to class. In 
the brief space of one class period everyone 
learned volumes about how to grade chinchilla 
fur, ete. 


“Teacher” With His Aides 


However, the majority of the teaching pupils 
adhered strictly to the text material. Their teach- 
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ing lessons consisted of lecture, review, and usu- 
ally concluded with an objective test which was 
corrected by the class. Throughout each of these 
teaching sessions, the teacher sat in the rear of 
the room taking notes and grading the “teacher’s 
proficiency.” 


For this teacher grading a chart was com- 
piled and mimeographed, listing the points which 
good teaching comprises and what each student 
teacher should do in order to receive a “C,” “B,” 
or “A.” No grades below a “C” were given as 
the writer felt that just having a pupil willing 
to volunteer to take over a class was worth a 
“C” grade. 


When all the pupils who wished to try their 
hand at teaching a class had had the opportunity, 
the ones who received an “A” were appointed as 
members of the staff and often permitted to take 
over the class throughout the year with full 
teacher authority. 


It might be mentioned that the average num- 
ber of pupils who received this “A” status and 
continued teaching privileges was three to any 
single class. These pupils often took over the 
class in absence of the teacher and made his 
teaching job a great deal easier. 


Frequently the tape recorder was set up so 
that the student teacher could later listen to his 
or her own instruction effort. These recordings, 
discussed in private conferences, were no differ- 
ent than all prospective teachers went through in 
their own student teacher experiences at college. 


As was to be expected, a few of the embryo 
teachers did not fare too well. In these cases, it 
was necessary to step into the breach temporarily 
until the period of emotional trouble passed. It 
was significant to note, however, that even these 
less capable pupils often volunteered for a return 
engagement of teaching. 


In lesson units where experimental equipment 
was used, it was often necessary for a student 
teacher to have the services of a teacher aide. 
This problem was one for the appointed teacher 
to solve and he or she selected the pupil needed 
to assist. 


The accompanying photograph shows one of 
these student teacher classes in session with the 
“teacher” at the blackboard explaining a chemi- 
cal reaction while his two teacher aides do the 
actual experiment. 
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A new notion, or method of procedure, for an old trick or tradition is espe- 
cially efficacious through the informality and participation in a library club. 


Bibliotherapy Via The Library Club 


SING LITERATURE TO GAIN INSIGHT 
i | into personal problems is not a new edu- 

cational “trick” —despite the fancy name 
“bibliotherapy.” The method is as old as the 
prophets who exhorted their audiences to read 
the law to gain direction for daily living. The 
goal, Truth, Beauty, Good, salvation, Nirvana, or 
what have you, was different; but the approach 
was the same, literature being used as an “open 
sesame” to personal organization. 

This is the notion behind the peace-of-mind 
cult which has flourished so popularly during 
the last decade. Witness the number of books 
of this type which have consistently made the 
best-seller lists for years. 

To get down to the problem, we see biblio- 
therapy as a fruitful means by which teachers, 
guidance counselors, and school librarians can 
help adolescents solve some of their emotional 
problems. We see the approach as a double 
offensive, for not only can the technique be uti- 
lized to develop good reading habits, but also it 
can be used to help the same adolescents solve 
their own problems; the love of reading and 
the ability to do critical thinking seem important 
corollaries too. 

But this program should be within the do- 
main of the literature teacher or the guidance 
director—you may argue. We see no reason that 
all three—literature teacher, guidance counselor, 
and school librarian—cannot use bibliotherapy 
with high school boys and girls. However, we 
feel that the school librarian through a library 
club activity has the greatest advantage toward 
reaching the outcomes previously mentioned. 

Our reasons are as follows: 


1. In any school where a library club now 
exists, there is a nucleus of young people inter- 
ested in reading books. 

2. The school librarian can capitalize upon 
this interest and guide the youth into a deeper 
analyzation of how various literary characters 
solved their problems. 

3. Out of a study of character motivation 
and delineation, discussion can grow and lead 
youngsters into doing some serious thinking 
about possible choices for socially and person- 
ally satisfying problem solutions. 
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4. The library club activity is far removed 
from the usual formal literature classroom 
where emphasis is primarily on developmental 
reading skills and content; and secondarily, on 
enjoyment of reading content. In the library 
club, in contrast, enjoyment and interest are 
first concern. 

5. The guidance counselor usually will not be 
concerned with the appreciation values of read- 
ing, nor will he have a wide knowledge of the 
range of reading materials for youth. 

6. The average school librarian is as trained 
in adolescent psychology as the average class- 
room teacher and has the further knowledge of 
a broad range of reading materials of interest 
to young people, as well as greater access to 
these materials. 


One eminent reading authority character- 
ized the various goals of reading instruction in 
schools during different periods of time. He 
stated that reading to help pupils satisfy per- 
sonal and social needs is an objective frequently 
stressed by psychologists and teachers today. 
However, in the cases cited, severely maladjusted 
children were described.' 


We are not proposing clinical treatment of 
any type in our approach, especially since un- 
trained personnel in psychological methods are 
involved. Rather we are advocating the prin- 
ciple behind it with the purpose of helping nor- 
mal youngsters to develop emotionally under 
directed reading so that these youth can air their 
views on various problems. We aim thereby to 
help the pupils gain worthwhile ideals, principles, 
and appreciations from the discussions. 

These outcomes would seem best to evolve 
from a program of “directed” reading in the 
library club under the guidance of the school 
librarian. For in this activity, the pupils need 
not feel insecure in reading on their own level 
(be it high or low). They can start where they 
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wish without fear of being penalized, upbraided, 
pushed, or graded. 

bibliotherapy holds much 
promise in a reading program as an old trick. 
The new notion is that it be used in a library 
club activity as a means to help youth solve 


In conclusion, 


their own problems while at the same time de- 

velop sensitivity to the joys of reading. 
These readings below may be used as sources 

for further insight. 

PAUL WITTY, “Reading to Meet Emotional Needs,’ Ele- 
mentary English, Vol. XXIX (February, 1952), 75-84. 

T. V. MOORE, ‘Educational Therapy,’’ The Noture and 
Treatment of Mental Disorders (New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1944), Chapter XII, 206—215. 


CAROLINE SHRODES, “Bibliotherapy,’” The Reading Teach- 
er, Vol. IX (October, 1955), 24-29. 


“Come To The Fair” 


ALEX BEDROSIAN 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


Recognizing the critical need for more and 
better trained scientific and technical personnel, 
many organizations have expended their re- 
sources and energies for the advancement of 
A most significant accomplishment in 
the science fair, often 
newspapers, societies, 


science. 
this 


sponsored by 


direction is local 
technical 
civic groups, and colleges. 

A science fair is a competitive exhibition of scien- 
tific work developed and displayed by students under 
the direction of teachers and other interested persons. It 
provides an opportunity for students with imagination 
and initiative to display their ideas, research, and handi- 
work in science and mathematics. Essentially, a science 
fair is a collection of exhibits, each of which is designed 
to show a scientific principle, a laboratory procedure, or 
an industrial development.! 

The Greater Newark Science Fair which, 
since its inception in 1954, has drawn increasing 
numbers of student participants from Newark 
and its surrounding areas. Conceived and spon- 
Newark College of Engineering, the 
been generously supported by local 


sored by 
has 
industries through financial as well as advisory 
from technical personnel. From a 
nucleus of interested representatives of 
industry and education, the Science Fair Com- 
mittee has grown to include members from all 
facets of community life. 

Committees such as these are functioning 
throughout the nation to such a large extent 
that it is difficult to keep track of local fairs. 


Fair 


assistance 
small 


\“A Manual for Science Fairs,’ prepared by Educational Sec- 
tion, American Museum of Atomic Energy, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 
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These regional fairs increased from 13 in 1950 
to over 160 in 1956. It has been reliably esti- 
mated that roughly a third of a million students 
are members of 16,000 organized science clubs 
in this country. 

This remarkable growth closely parallels the 
progress of the Greater Newark Science Fair. 
The number of participating students has in- 
creased from 69 in 1954 to 259 in 1957. These 
students came from 35 public and private sec- 
ondary schools and public junior high schools 
in the general vicinity of Newark. 

In the beginning, students could exhibit only 
in the physical, chemical, and biological sci- 
ences. But as the interest in mathematics grew, 
this category was added in 1955. Then, as the 
need to generate interest in the lower grades 
became evident, the ninth grade category was 
added. Sensing a natural relationship with 
ability and interest in the ninth grade, the com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of eighth 
grade exhibits in 1957. 

The Greater Newark Science Fair is com- 
pleting preparations for its Fifth Annual Fair. 
Approximately three hundred  science-minded 
youngsters are expected to participate, bring- 
ing with them their exhibits conceived and cre- 
ated in the scientific tradition of individual 
application. 

Hopeful of winning two all-expense trips to 
the National Science Fair and other coveted 
awards, these future scientists will compete for 
awards under the scrutiny of a team of judges 
drawn from industry and education. Necessary 
criteria for award-winning exhibits are scientific 
thought, thoroughness, skill, clarity, and dra- 
matic value. 

Some analysts have predicted that up to 88 
per cent of students sent to the national competi- 
tion from local fairs actually make science or 
engineering their career. A survey of recent 
National Science Fair finalists indicated that the 
majority were in colleges or other institutions of 
higher learning. Although only time can give us 
further trends, the results to date have already 
clearly demonstrated the value of science fairs. 

However, there is no way that the science fair 
can replace effective teaching and club work. It 
is an adjunct to the teaching process and a stim- 
ulus in creating interest in science. It has con- 
tributed significantly to a broader understanding 
and appreciation by the public of the vital role 
of science in everyday life. Science fairs are 
important to secondary education because they: 
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1. Stimulate more young people to pursue 
careers in science and mathematics. 

2. Quicken the students’ interests in science 
and mathematics. 

3. Develop the interest of the community in 
the abilities and the achievements of students 
and instructors. 


1. Promote community good-will, coopera- 
tion, and interest in science education. 

5. Offer education to the 
munity. 

6. Present to the community the prom- 
inence of the roles of science and mathematics 


science com- 


in our society. 


Studying the rules, training, participating, officiating, watching, teaching vari- 
ous sports tend to promote better understanding, well-balanced individuals. 


Athletics and Education 


OMPETITIVE INTERSCHOOL ATHLET- 
9 ICS, overemphasized, poorly sponsored, 

and little supervised, has brought much 
criticism to American health and physical edu- 
cal education programs. It really isn’t the fact 
that too much emphasis has been put on the 
superior athlete alone that is bad, but rather that 
too little is being done for the average and low 
skilled boy and girl while we exploit the ability 
of a few. 

Educators long ago set up seven cardinal 
principles of education. More recently we have 
heard about the ten imperative needs of youth. 
They are much the same. We are using differ- 
ent words to express the same ideas. These ideas 
represent the things that we are trying to do in 
education; and physical education and athletics 
are contributing to some of these objectives. 

Let us list three of these principles or objec- 
tives: health, worthy use of leisure, and char- 
acter development. 

What is health? Perhaps you say it is free- 
dom from disease. Well, it is more than that. 
Some say it is a state of complete physical, men- 
tal, and social well being. The definition by 
J. F. Williams that is particularly good is that 
health is a way of life that renders an individual 
fit to live most and serve best. 

Just what does all this mean? It simply 
means that we live so that we are always at our 
best in every way, both in respect to our own 
and the community good. 

How does physical activity contribute to 
this? We develop by performing. Our strength, 
endurance, and skill in performing certain tasks 
increases as we practice and participate in physi- 
cal activity. Out-of-doors activity exposes us to 
sunshine and fresh air. Our workouts are fol- 
lowed by cleansing showers to contribute to 
personal hygiene. We learn rules of eating, rest- 
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ing, and regular hours which are essential to 
health and welfare. 

Perhaps you think that you do not need good 
health or that you need little strength or endur- 
ance. Well, I can only say this, “Smart folks 
will always keep themselves fit to meet the needs 
of everyday life and to meet emergencies as they 
arise.” That means that we must be fit to carry 
bags, raise windows, cut the grass, rake the 
yard, and do other daily tasks with ease as well 
as leap to avoid being struck down by the 
passing auto. 

It also means that we must be fit and able 
to help others when an emergency arises. Could 
you help if the boat upset? Would you be able 
to run for help if an accident occurred high on 
the mountain while you and a friend were on 
a hunting trip? 

Let’s go on to the objective of worthy use 
of leisure. This means that we use our spare 
time in some constructive way. We are not loaf- 
ers or street corner bums, but we have interests 
and skills that enable us to occupy our leisure 
hours wisely and well. 

To achieve this objective we must learn 
games and activities that we do in groups such 
as basketball, baseball, and volleyball. It also 
means that we need to learn activities that one 
or two can do. Such things as table tennis, shuf- 
fleboard, archery, 
ing, camping, hiking, cooking, fishing, dancing, 
horseshoes, bowling, hunting, and many others 
must be included in our repertoire of leisure 
skills. I think that you can see that physical 
education and many other school subjects can 
contribute to worthy use of leisure. 

Now we come to the third point—character. 


golf, tennis, swimming, rid- 
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Physical education and athletics may be said to 
develop all students democratically and effi- 
ciently for present and future participation in 
physical and mental activities. By the nature of 
far toward developing 
character, personality, and sportsmanship traits. 
These traits will be good or bad, depending upon 
the teaching and leadership of your teachers of 


their activities they go 


physical education and coaches of athletic teams. 

By character we mean the growth and devel- 
opment of those fundamental qualities of your 
personality, both inherent and acquired, which 
make it possible to predict what your reaction 
or response will be in a certain situation. For 
example, if you always run over the small boys 
on the squad when the coach isn’t looking, you 
establish a reputation as a bad character. Some- 
body has said that character is what we are, and 
reputation is what people think we are. 

The secret of character training lies in the 
stimulation, release, and direction of creative 
energies. Physical education and athletics offer 
many opportunities for the development of char- 
acter through participation in selected activities 
guided by scientifically established principles 
and objectives. This participation seeks to de- 
velop cooperation, dependability, courage, self- 
reliance and initiative, all of which are prime 
requisites for success in life. 

Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Trib- 
une back in Civil War days, said, “Fame is a 
vapor, popularity an accident, riches take wings. 
Only one thing endures and that is character.” 

Education desires that the individual develop 
his character and personality through experienc- 
ing certain patterns of rightness and wrongness 
which will enable one to live effectively and in 
proper relationship with others in our demo- 
cratic society. Such opportunities are obvious 
in athletics. 

We know the rules, so we are going to be 
expected to abide by them. It is impossible for 
the official to see every man on the two teams 
all of the time; so the only way that our system 
of athletic games can operate with any degree of 
success is for every man on the team to try to 
do the right thing all of the time. No man 
makes a deliberate foul or infraction of the rules. 
Unintentional fouls and infractions which are 
called by the official are acknowledged with 
good grace and the legal penalty accepted with 
no outward display of resentment. 


There are character implications in our reac- 


tions to officials and to our opponents. Perhaps 
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we are prone to call this sportsmanship, but 
sportsmanship and character are closely related. 
Let us say that sportsmanship is part of our 
character. 

Competition enters into every fiber of our 
lives in this democracy of ours. This is good 
only because it is for the most part friendly and 
cooperative competition. This should be brought 
out in physical education and more particularly 
in athletics where we work and play together as 
a team for the achievement of a common goal. 
To succeed we must accept our responsibility as 
an individual and as a member of the group. 
We must learn to respect the rights and privi- 
leges of our fellow players and opponents. 

Certain standards of fair play and rules for 
conducting ourselves as individuals and teams 
have been set up. We must adhere to these rules 
in spirit and in fact. These standards involve 
our relationship with opponents in giving them 
a fair break and treating them with courtesy 
and consideration. 

The spirit of decency and fair play should 
also prevail in our attitude toward the men who 
officiate athletic contests. They are given a dif- 
ficult and thankless task and are really present 
at your request as your guest at the game. Don’t 
make their job more difficult by refusal to co- 
operate and obey the rules of the game. Do your 
part by knowing the rules of the game and 
observing them. 

We may assume that leadership is a trait 
that is inherent in many individuals. Sometimes 
it is difficult to find the right kind of leadership. 
Education tries, however, to develop leaders to 
go into positions of responsibility as citizens of 
tomorrow. It is hard to develop leadership in 
many of our traditional educational situations, 
but athletics and physical education offer many 
opportunities for assuming responsibility and 
developing leadership. 

Such leadership positions as captain, squad 
leader, equipment clerk, scorer, official, and 
team manager are some of the many that should 
be utilized by teachers and students alike. No 
one can lead and be like everyone else. Lead- 
ers are different; they work harder; they put 


forth more effort. Don’t be afraid to lead; be 
somebody. 


In pointing up the true relationship that 
should exist between athletics and education I 
will quote my own philosophy of life, “A broad 


mind is better than broad shoulders, but a little 
of both is a good combination for any person.” 
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Most things do not just happen. It takes resolution, planning, sticktoitive- 
ness, fortitude, and just plain hard work to secure and preserve what we want. 


“We Are America” 


HE THEME OF OUR CONVENTION IS 

“WE ARE AMERICA.” Before we pro- 

ceed any further, let us stop a moment 
and think a little about our theme. We are citi- 
zens of a country that has given its people a 
high standard of living never before attained by 
mankind, a precious freedom from fear and 
from want, and most of all, the freedom to think 
for ourselves. 

We live under a workable system of repre- 
sentative government which has been purchased 
for us at the price of many lives, as well as a 
great deal of sacrifice and effort. To be a citizen 
in this country is a privilege. Yet most of us owe 
our citizenship, not to any merit or sacrifice on 
our part, but to the simple fact that we happened 
to be born here. 

Because we were born here, we were endowed 
with many advantages. At the same time we were 
given a tremendous responsibility. Every nation 
in history which has risen to a position of lead- 
ership has fallen. The United States is now in a 
position of world leadership. If it falls, man- 
kind’s greatest accomplishment in self-govern- 
ment falls also. 

We are a nation governed by the people, of 
the people, and for the people. America will not 
fall unless its people fall. We are America—we 
are its people. As long as we are mentally alert. 
morally good, physically strong; and if we are 
seriously concerned with the welfare of our na- 
tion, America will not fall. 

The pilgrims had a wilderness to conquer, 
the thirteen colonies had a war to win, and Henry 
Ford’s generation had to meet the challenge of 
production. Our generation, too, has a challenge. 
A challenge which is perhaps greater than that 
faced by any previous generation of Americans. 

Today our nation needs our best—both phys- 
ically and mentally—as it has never needed it 
before. We are engaged in a mental war with 
powers which seek both the destruction and the 
subjugation of free minds. Yet, because we in 
the United States have an abundance of goods 
and security we face a very real, and very great 
temptation to become complacent. 

A man will not walk when he can ride. A 
student will study hardest when learning is 
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scarce. Thus it is easier for those who have an 
abundance of material goods and a feeling of 
security to slide a little with the good times than 
to apply themselves wholeheartedly. We must 
learn to live with abundance and still give our 
best. This is the challenge we face. 

Our challenge might be divided into three 
distinct problems: 

1. Ata time when we logically should be the 
healthiest people on earth; tests given to Euro- 
peans and Americans show that the average Eu- 
ropean child, who must walk more and do more 
physical labor, is much stronger than the average 
American child. 

2. Our survival may depend on our scientific 
and industrial supremacy, yet our nation is not 
turning out enough trained personnel to meet our 
needs. In fact, we are short leaders in almost 
every field. 

3. Our nation needs the strength of its indi- 
vidual citizens. In a mental war a democratic 
society possesses one great advantage—the abil- 
ity to cultivate mentally alert citizens. We are 
America’s citizens. How alert are we? 

Thus you see that in order to meet our chal- 
lenge we must maintain our physical strength, 
meet the demand for leaders in many fields, es- 
pecially in the scientific and industrial fields, 
and train our own minds to protect our way of 
life. 

Why, you may ask, should these things be 
considered here, at a student council conference? 

The purpose of our school systems is to pro- 
duce good citizens. Student councils must face 
up and help to do so, or it would not be included 
in your school and in mine. You notice our 
theme is stated in the present tense. It does not 
say “Tomorrow we lead,” “We are the America 
of tomorrow,” It says, “We Are America.” 

Each habit we are forming now is either 
building or destroying America. Student council 
is our laboratory of citizenship. Are we using 
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democratic procedures which we would be proud 
to present to the world? Do we encourage our 
talented classmates, we brand them as 
“brains?” Do we put forth our best effort at all 
times? According to a professor at Harvard 
University, most human beings are now working 
far below their capacity. Are we seeking to find 
release for the dormant powers in ourselves and 
our associates? 

Each of us in this room has some quality or 
qualities which have caused people to choose us 
as leaders, or we would not be here. No matter 
what phase of life we enter we will influence, to 
some extent, those about us. Let us decide right 
now that America is going to be strong because 
we are going to develop the will-power and self- 
discipline that will make us strong. 

Above all, may we never listen to those who 
would tell us “It can’t be done,” and “politics 
has to be corrupt, you can’t trust the masses of 
the people, an individual will not give his best 
without pressure, for to do so is to deny that 
thirteen colonies could defy an empire, and to 
ignore one of the greatest of all teachers, who 
said, ‘All things are possible to him that believ- 
eth.””” We are America! ! We face a challenge! 


or do 


Are we meeting it with our VERY BEST. 


How Do You Lead? 
CHARLYCE R. KING 


Department of Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Purpose of Test: This test is designed to 
help you analyze your ability to interpret and 
apply Democratic principles of leadership in 
practical problem situations. 
Suggested Use of Test: 
(Student Council, Leadership Conferences, and 
other student organizations. ) 
Try to analyze each problem 
situation very carefully, then study the principle. 
Draw a circle around the number of the alter- 
native or alternatives which you believe will best 
carry out the principle and help solve the prob- 
lem. (Note: If you do not choose any of the 
listed alternatives, then please write your own 
suggestion in the spaces provided.) Be prepared 
to give reasons why you chose a particular alter- 
will be considered in 


Group Discussion. 


Directions: 


native. These reasons 

group discussion. 

NUMBER I, 
Principle: An atmosphere encouraging free 
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movement and initiative in ideas and action 
within limits, is defined and accepted by the 
group. 

Situation: As president of the student coun- 
cil you have been asked to work out a suggested 
plan to help solve the school traffic and parking 
problem. Which of the following would you 
choose to do first? 

1. In order to save time, design a plan and present 
it to the group for suggestions, alterations, and approval. 

2. Present the proposal to the group and wait for 
the group to take appropriate action. 

3. Work with the entire group to designate commit- 
tee appointments for the purpose of exploring the entire 
problem as a basis for finding the best solution. 

4. Appoint a committee made up of members whom 
you know to be capable of selecting the right proposals. 

5. Consult proper school authorities and present 
their proposals to the group for acceptance. 

6. Your suggestion 


NuMBER II. 


Principle: Each person within a group has 
need for recognition and feeling of success. 

Situation: The group has studied a finance 
problem and after hearing committee recom- 
mendations, a definite plan of action has been 
chosen by the group. At the end of the meeting 
John Jones comes to you and tells you that he 
has had previous experience of this kind, and 
that the proposed plan will not work. As leader 
of the group which of the following would 
you choose? 


1. Listen to what Jones has to say in order to let 
him release his frustrations, but make no comment. 

2. Refer Jones back to talk with the finance com- 
mittee who made the original proposal. 

3. Tell Jones that he should have spoken up when 
he had a chance. Now he must abide by the decision 
of the majority. 

1. Make a note of Jones’ dissension and give him 
special responsibilities in the next group project. 

5. Invite Jones to weigh his proposal carefully, and 
offer him the opportunity to submit this proposal to the 
entire group for reconsideration of the committee report. 

6. Your suggestion 


NuMBER III. 


Principle: Group structure and operation 
provide equal opportunity for all. (No special 
privileges for individuals or groups. ) 

Situation: Seventy per cent of the commit- 
tee on finance is composed of Pep Club member- 
ship. It is apparent to you and other members 
of the committee that Pep Club members are 
asking for special privileges which would in 
effect be of direct benefit to the Pep Club. As 
chairman of this committee which of the follow- 
ing would you choose? 


1. Cease all committee operations such as meetings, 
reports, and planned action, with the hope that new 
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committee membership will be designated. 

2. Work with the entire committee membership to 
designate goals and ways of reaching these goals which 
will be acceptable to all members of the committee. 

3. Ask for a larger committee membership in order 
that Pep Club membership will be in a minority. 

4. Talk privately with Pep Club members and tell 
them to change their thinking in relation to the entire 
committee work. 

5. Make a record of this group action, and be careful 
that such membership representation does not occur in 
future operations. 

6. Your suggestion 


NuMBER IV. 

Principle: A clear statement of goals to be 
achieved and problems to be solved is worked 
out by the group and accepted by the members. 

Situation: You are chairman of an all-school 
activity (example: Homecoming, All-School 
Dance, or Career Day). The faculty sponsor 
takes full charge of the activity at the first meet- 
ing. Each time the group meets the sponsor tells 
everyone what to do, makes all the decisions, 
and stays in command at all times. Members of 
the group are split, in that half favor the spon- 
sor’s approach and half are ready to quit the 
activity. Which one of the following alterna- 
tives would you as leader choose to do? 


1. Resign as chairman of the activity and report the 
sponsor’s behavior to his supervisor. 

2. Remain as chairman and let the faculty sponsor 
continue on present basis with the hope that a new 
sponsor will be elected for next year’s activity. 

3. Call special meetings that are not made known to 
the sponsor for the purpose of unifying the group. 

4. Discuss students’ viewpoint with the sponsor. Ask 
his help in making it possible for all students working 
with the activity to participate fully. 


5. Ask the sponsor’s permission to be allowed to 
speak at the next meeting. Present the problem openly 
at this time for all group members and sponsor to dis- 
cuss and solve. 

6. Your suggestion 


NuMBER V. 

Principle: The leader believes and accepts 
the fact that he is important to the group success 
but that the group is more important than the 
leader. 

Situation: During a student-faculty commit- 
tee meeting, in which awards are selected and 
are to be given later to the ten outstanding stu- 
dents, you hear one student, Sam Brown, give 
character-damaging information regarding an- 
other student, Jim Jones. You know that this 
information is unjust and not true, but Sam 
Brown is a good friend of yours. You also know 
that your friend, Brown, did this in anger and 
as a means of revenge. In other words, you 
understand why he did it. What would you 
choose to do? 
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1. Correct the information at the time it is given 
with the risk of embarrassing Brown and losing his 
friendship. 

2. Say nothing and try to forget the matter for you 
cannot prove anything. 

3. Report the incident to the principal of the school 
and refuse to take personal action. 

4. Report all good recommendations for Jones, and 
give your full support and your vote to Jones. 


5. Say nothing during the meeting, but talk with 


Brown later about his behavior. 
6. Your suggestion 


Note: Please turn to page for an analysis of 


your responses. 


How Do You Leap? 


Analysis of responses from “How Do You Lead?” 
page . 

Comment: Leadership can usually be an- 
alyzed in terms of the three general types: 
Authoritarian, Laissez-faire, and Democratic. 
These types can be easily recognized if we think 
of the authoritarian as the “I'll do it (by myself) 
approach.” The laissez-faire is more of the “Let 
George do it,” and the democratic assume the 
“Let’s work this out together” attitude. 

The analysis of listed responses for questions 
is as follows: 
Number I. 

Responses 1, 4, and 5 indicate an authori- 
tarian approach to the solution of the problem. 

Response 2 is of laissez-faire nature. 

Response 3 is suggested as the more demo- 
cratic type of action. 

Number II. 

Response 3 is definitely an authoritarian 
choice. 

Responses 1 and 2 tend toward the laissez- 
faire position. 

1 and 5 indicate the more demo- 
cratic approach. 
Number III. 

Responses 3 
nature. 

Response 1 is laissez-faire. 

Responses 2 and 5 are within the democratic 
approach. 

Number IV. 

Responses | and 3 are authoritarian. 

Response 2 is laissez-faire. 

Responses 4 and 5 are democratic. 

Number V. 

Responses |] 
attitude. 

Response 2 is laissez-faire. 

Responses 4 and 5 tend toward a democratic 
position, but the best answer to this problem has 
not been listed. What would you do? 


Responses 


and 4 are authoritarian in 


and 3 are authoritarian in 
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Summer Time Convention 


Bound 


Students as Listed 
Lubbock High School 


Lubbock, Texas 


Hurrying to catch a bus, train, or plane 
were many Lubbock High School students this 
past summer. The reason for all this hurry— 
summer conventions! Lubbock High School was 
well represented at several important meetings 
this summer. Following is a brief summary of 
the highlights of these conventions. 


FuTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 
By La Rue Elliott 


The beautiful campus of Purdue University 
was the site of one convention. This was the 
meeting place for the National Future Home- 
makers of America Convention on July 1. 

La Rue Elliott, Second State Vice-President 
of the Texas Association, was the representative 
for L.H.S. She was one of the many girls from 
the forty-eight states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
who participated in the meeting. 

The motto of F.H.A. is “Toward New Hori- 
zons.” This motto is an infinite challenge and ex- 
presses the purpose of the organization to learn 
to live better today in order that our lives and 
those of our families may be better tomorrow. 

The goals of this organization are: 

To promote a growing appreciation of the 

joys and satisfaction of homemaking. 

To emphasize the importance of worthy home 

membership. 

To encourage democracy in home and com- 

munity life. 

To work for good home and family life 

for all. 

To promote international good will. 

To foster the development of creative leader- 

ship in home and community life. 

To provide wholesome individual and group 

recreation. 

To further interest in home economics. 

The program for the meeting was a full one. 
(An international entitled “Rainbow 
Around the World” was a convention favorite. 
La Rue took part in this by being in a “Stick 
Dance” representing India. A family panel was 
also high on the list of favorites. The Dean of 


program 
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Home Economics of Purdue University gave an 
informative talk on knowing where one is going, 
and then striving to reach one’s goal. As La Rue 
left for home, the F.H.A. motto, “Toward New 


Horizons.” seemed nearer and within reach. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 
By La Rue Elliott 
On June 23rd through 27th Lubbock High 


School was again represented at another summer 
convention. This time Walter Tayior, student 
body president, represented the school at the 
21st Annual National Conference of the National 
Association of Student Councils. The meeting 
took place at Roswell Senior High School, Ros- 
well, New Mexico. 

The general theme of the meeting was “The 
Student Council—Democracy’s Workshop.” Tru- 
ly this workshop was just that. The conference 
furthered the qualities of leadership, coopera- 
tion, and self-reliance in all who participated. 

The workshop consisted of many things. 
Perhaps the most outstanding of these were the 
brilliant speakers and the informative discussion 


groups. Walter led the discussion group on 
whether student council officers should hold 


other club offices. The speakers and lively dis- 
cussions were invaluable to Walter and in turn 
Lubbock High School. 

However, the meeting was not all work and 
no play. A barbecue and rodeo, a midnight 
dance, and an all-day trip to Carlsbad Caverns 
were only the highlights of much fun had at 
the convention. 


H1-Y ConcRress 
By John Bashore 


John Bashore was very fortunate in being 
able to represent Lubbock High at the Eighth 
National Hi-Y-Tri-Hi-Y Congress this past sum- 
mer. The meeting was held on the campus of 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. Although 
the Congress lasted only six days, June 26 
through July 1, it was an experience that will 
not be easily forgotten. 

The purpose of the Congress was two-fold. 
First, the Y.M.C.A. wanted to make it possible 
to have high school students from all over the 
United States and from Hawaii to share and 
collect ideas and to strengthen their clubs at 
home. The second purpose was to let them gain 
a better knowledge of the Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y 
purpose, “Create, maintain, and extend through- 
out the school and community high standards of 
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Christian character” and its platform, “Clean 
Speech—Clean Athletics—Clean Scholarship— 
Clean Living.” 

To bring out these points, the Congress had 
some of the most outstanding speakers known. 
Two of the featured speakers were Congressman 
Walter H. Judd and Dr. Charles Noble, Dean of 
Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse University. A very 
outstanding speaker was Reverend Bob Richard 
on the topic, “Do We Dare To Be Christian?” 

The Congress had quite a social calendar. 
All the facilities of the university were reserved 
for the use of the convention delegates. The 
facilities ranged from an indoor swimming pool 
to a nine-hole golf course. There was also time 
to go sightseeing and bike riding. 

The Congress accomplished its two-fold pur- 
pose. To John it meant meeting new people and 
learning more of Hi-Y and its purpose. 


LonE Star Boys’ STATE 


By Robert O’Neal and Tommy Herrington 


Early on a rainy summer morning, three 
Lubbock High School Westerners boarded a 
chartered bus headed for Austin to attend Lone 
Star Boys’ State. 

On the five-hundred-mile journey to Austin, 
these three boys, Robert O’Neal, Tommy Her- 
rington, and Zan Smith, discussed campaign 
techniques which they would use at Boys’ State. 
Since these three boys were chosen from a pos- 
sible three hundred, they were anticipating a full 
week’s schedule. 

Upon arrival, the boys registered, received 
the week’s agenda, a regulation shirt, and assign- 
ments to their rooms. 

A typical day’s schedule found the boys 
dressed and on the field doing calisthenics by 
six o'clock. After eating breakfast with members 
of their assigned cities, they were at assembly 
by eight o’clock. Here they heard outstanding 
leaders of the State speak on various phases of 
Texas Government. 

About 10:45 a.m. found Tommy and Robert 
meeting with the Pioneer Party and Zan with 
the Longhorns. These parties were a medium 
through which Boys’ Staters campaigned and 
served as a means of promoting spirit and 
competition. 

After lunch a full recreation program was 
conducted which included football, basketball, 
volleyball, baseball, tennis, and swimming. Each 
city competed with each other in a round-robin 
tournament. 
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Speeches and political rallies highlighted the 
evening. Ten-thirty concluded the day’s schedule 
for most Boys’ Staters, but not for the Lubbock 
High Delegation. After hours, Zan practiced for 
the Boys’ State Band and Robert and Tommy 
worked on the daily Boys’ State newspaper until 
two or three in the morning. 

Highlighting the week’s study of Texas gov- 
ernment, each boy 
where he assumed his respective office. Tommy 
served as Parliamentarian of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Robert as the Reading Clerk of the 


journeyed to the capital 


House of Representatives, and Zan as a member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Concluding an exciting week was the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball, in which Lone Star Boys’ Staters 
were hosts to the Blue Bonnet Girls’ Staters. 


BLUEBONNET GIRLS’ STATE 
By Barbara Hughes 


Lubbock High School was represented at 
Bluebonnet Girls’ State in Austin, Texas, by 
Carol Cromer and Barbara Hughes. Girls’ State 
is sponsored in each of the forty-eight states and 
Hawaii by the American Legion Auxiliary. The 
purpose of each mythical state is to impress to- 
morrow s citizens with their duties, responsibili- 
ties, and privileges. 

Citizens must meet qualifications of leader- 
ship, character, courage, honesty, scholarship, 
cooperativeness, and physical fitness. The ses- 
sions were training schools for citizenship, and 
each girl returned home with a deeper belief in 
make 
country an even greater example of individual 


democracy and a desire to our great 
liberty and responsibility. The citizens elected 
their own city, county, and state officials; they 
composed the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The citizens formed their own political 
parties and platforms, and were the spokes in 
the wheel of government that was in action for 
those ten unforgettable days. 

Outstanding speakers included: National 
American Legion Auxiliary President, Mrs. Carl 
W. Zeller: Judge Meade F. Griffin, 
Justice of the Texas Supreme Court; Leon R. 
Graham, Director of the Division of Adminis- 


trative Services for the Texas Education Agency. 


Associate 


Highlights of the “57 Girls’ State were a trip 
to the Texas Capitol, a dance with Boys’ State. 
campaigning, and voting for offices; and the 
actual participation as citizens in city, county, 
and state government. 
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Tradition, experience, leadership contribute materially to staff morale—the 
key primarily essential to the production of an outstanding school publication. 


Staff Morale Is the Key to a 


Top-Rated Newspaper 


OP-RATED SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS do 
ean come into being just by luck! There is 

no simple formula which can be set down 
which will produce a superior paper. 

But, after everything has been said about the 
qualities which make a top-rated newspaper, 
still remains the determination of how 
these qualities can be produced in one’s own 


there 


newspaper. 

The big answer is staff morale. Staff morale 
is the key to a top-rated newspaper ! 

If the staff morale is superior, the newspaper 
will be superior. If the staff morale is bad, the 
newspaper will be bad. The explanation is as 
simple as this. 

Various factors go into achieving superior 
morale, and these should be examined in terms 
of one’s own newspaper to determine how it 
rates. To achieve the goal of a better paper, 
the noticeable shortcomings will have to be 
corrected. 

First, there is tradition. A school newspaper 
which has had a long tradition of being top-rate, 
is likely to continue to be so. Newspapers which 
have not been much for the last five or ten years 
or longer are not likely to be much now. But no 
staff need be bogged down by its inheritance. 
Miracles should not be expected: yet, with a de- 
termined effort, improvement can come quickly. 

\ newspaper which gets an entirely new staff 
each year can not hope to be good. Lack of 
experience and know-how will make this im- 
possible. The good share of the staff must be 
available from the previous year. Neophytes 
should certainly be brought in, for without them, 
the staff could very long. But 
there must be an experienced staff available to 
take charge. 


not carry on 


The school sponsor is an important if not the 
most important figure in the newspaper set-up. 
Students pass from the scene every three or four 
years, and there are some leaving every year. 
In larger schools, sponsors stay on year after 
year. They take seriously their responsibility of 
keeping the newspaper top-rate. Students are 
not as lucky at schools where sponsors are lost 
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frequently. But even in these cases, turnovers 
do not usually occur every year. 

Tradition and experience contribute most to 
staff morale. Most members of the staff have 
been associated with the newspaper one or two 
years, and they well know what their duties must 
be if they want the newspaper to continue to be 
good. And they do want the newspaper to be 
top-rate, because it is important to them and 
the school! 

An efficient recruiting system preserves tra- 
dition and experience. If the newspaper is well 
thought of at the school, students will consider it 
a very desirable extracurricular activity. Yearly 
opportunities should be given to them to become 
members of the staff. Keen competition for 
positions is a good sign and ought to be encour- 
aged. Pity the newspaper which must accept all 
comers in order to fill out its staff. 

The promotional system should encourage 
increased interest in the newspaper on the part 
of the staff. The four-year progression of stu- 
dents through the school sets up one basis of 
promotion, already. But this shouldn’t be the 
only one. 

That is, rewards ought to be given to those 
people who show the most interest in the news- 
paper—those who are willing to do the most 
work, those who learn their jobs most effectively, 
those who demonstrate their ability to fill other 
positions acceptably, and those who, through 
interest and work, know most about the news- 
paper and respect its importance and position 
at the school. 

Knowledge of the best principles of journal- 
ism is also important for staff morale. Each 
member of the staff should know not only his 
own job, but also have knowledge about the 
newspaper as a journalistic enterprise. Compul- 
sory class sessions ought to be held for neophyte 
members of the staff to acquaint them with the 
operations of the newspaper. 
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The new members will be able to see how 
what they do fits into the over-all production pic- 
ture of the newspaper. Also, they can get some 
idea of what kind of position they would like to 
hold onthe staff a year or two years hence. 

Above all, the staff must strive to publish a 
superior issue each week. Coverage of the school 
or campus must be of the first order—stories 
should be written in fine fashion, feature stories 
and pictures should be included, planned col- 
umns and features should be lively, and the 
make-up of the paper polished. Never should 
any part of the work be slipshod. 

Leadership qualities must be developed with- 
in the staff. The editorial group, particularly, 
must act as if it knows what it is doing, and 
must know how to distribute the work to other 
staff members. It must always have the next 
issue clearly in mind and have assignments listed 
on an advance sheet on the bulletin board. 

Finally, adequate credit and rewards will 
have to be made available for the staff. There 
are no money rewards for the staff members on 
school newspapers (not always). The staff is 
working because of other motives and incentives 


certainly, because the members would rather 
be doing this than taking part in some other 
extracurricular activity. 

By-lines should be given for important stories 
or features, staff members’ names should go in 
the masthead, and suitable promotions and 
awards should be given at the end of the year. 

Nothing has been said thus far about the 
business staff of the newspaper. But, of course, 
what has been said about the editorial staff ap- 
plies also to the business staff. The advertising 
staff may have the additional incentive of money 
for doing an even better job in obtaining ads 
for the school newspaper. 

There is no doubt about it. If staff morale 
is good, the school newspaper will be good. 
Someone visiting a school can sense at once 
what kind of paper it has by observing the inter- 
est of the staff members in it. The quality of the 
newspaper may also be gauged by the enthusi- 
asm of the other students. Somehow, school life 
is not complete without a good newspaper. 

Keep your school newspaper top-rate! If it 
isn’t so now, make it so! The key always is 
staff morale. 


School publications should feature curricular, extracurricular, editorial, sta- 
tistics, humor, exchange items, society, appropriate pictures—the “Works.” 


Humor In School Publications 


HY IS HUMOR SO IMPORTANT IN 
\X THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER? Does it 
play too large a role? Is it true that 
most students read the jokes (and personal 
items) and skim or ignore the rest? Are we 
seriously neglecting a great tradition of Ameri- 
can humor by failing to capitalize upon this 
obvious pupil interest in the comic or exagger- 
ated side of life? These questions cannot be 
answered without giving some attention, first of 
all, to the actual nature of adolescent humor. 

The variety of jokes, cartoons, and odd witti- 
cisms which are clearly associated with adoles- 
cence range from the favorite stories of “nitwit” 
characters of the early teen-ager to the risque 
subtleties of a vast body of traditional “college 
humor.” 

Adolescent humor is essentially a love for 
exaggeration and the elaborately ridiculous. 
Physical ridicule, irreverence, and daring are its 
more common traits, and the scathing “fluff” or 
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gibe is perhaps its most persistent manifestation. 
The discovery of humor is almost a major attri- 
bute of an age which uses this medium both as 
a protective veneer of self-assuring conformity 
and as an assertion of the sophistication to 
which it feverishly aspires. 

The adolescent’s appreciation of a particular 
mode or “fad” in humor is typically matched by 
his complete intolerance of the currently unfash- 
ionable. 
range from a temporary obsession for puns or 


Prevailing standards of comedy may 


dialect stories to a special esteem for “corn” 
or illiterate-character jokes. 

Thus a constantly changing succession of 
witty or ridiculous adolescent fashions is no- 
where better illustrated than in the evanescent 
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popularity of various types of jokes and comic 
behavior. In this sense, virtually all types of 
humor appeal to the adolescent at some given 
time. Interestingly, the current fashion may be 
quite different in a given section or locality 
from that which is popular in another. 

The interchange of school publications, how- 
ever, as well as the ever-reliable “grape vine” 
tend inevitably to give universality to any new 
fashion which has the proper appeal. Thus it is 
possible to isolate and examine a great many 
distinct trends which may serve either as tradi- 
tional or typical examples of the special adoles- 
cent brand of humor. 

Without any pretension to a scholarly analy- 
sis, it is claimed that the following random list 
may at least indicate the surface characteristics 
of the adolescent sense of humor: 

1. A_ self-conscious awareness of uneven 
physical development, resulting in the ever-pop- 
ular slam: 

“Is that your nose or are you eating a banana?” 

“She’s so buck-toothed she could eat corn off the cob 
through a picket fence.” 


‘Joe’s feet are so big he. has to put his trousers on 


over his head.” 


2. An inordinate appreciation for the nitwit 
character: 

“Why did the Littlke Moron drive his car off the 
cliff? He wanted to try out his air brakes.” 

Little Audrey laughed and laughed when her mother 
fell out of the car because she knew all the time that 
her mother had on her light fall suit. 

Little Willie hanged his sister. 

It was days before we missed her. 
Willie does the oddest tricks. 
Ain’t he cute—he’s only six. 

3. A penchant for the bizarre and ridicu- 
lous “shaggy dog” story: 

An elephant said to a mouse: “You are the small- 
est and most insignificant creature in all the world.” 
The mouse replied: “I’m not always this small. I’ve 
been sick!” 


1. A quick, sophisticated adoption of fad 
stories from the entertainment world: 
Two “bop” musicians were walking across the Sahara 


Desert dressed in swimming trunks. An Arab asked: 
“Why are you wearing bathing suits? There is no water 
for miles.” One of the bopsters responded: “Yeah man, 
but dig that crazy beach.” 

5. A pleasure in the repetition of a delib- 
erately silly formula: 

Knock! Knock! 

Who's there? 

Kleenex. 

Kleenex who? 

Clean extra behind the ears when you take a bath. 

6. A liking for the unsubtle pun, particu- 
larly in a song title: 

The Orange Juice Song: 


made me cry?” 


“Orange juice sorry you 
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The Underwear Song: “I underwear my baby is 
tonight.” 

7. An extraordinary flair for harshly fig- 
urative language: 

“He reminds me of something that crawled out from 
under a rock.” 

8. A perpetual appreciation of vaudeville 
routines of the Joe Miller variety: 

“You stole my wife, you dirty horse thief!” 

“Who was that lady | saw you with last night?” 

“That was no lady. That was my wife.” 

9. An expertness with pantomimic presen- 
tations: 

Two fingers curved and placed beneath the elbow 
are “two crooks holding up a joint.” 

10. An obsessive liking for the comic draw- 
ing, cartoon, or “droodle”’ : 

A drawing of four short cylinders with a circle in 
the’ center is interpreted as “four elephants nosing a 
grapefruit.” 

11. An appreciation for the school “boner,” 
especially the sophisticated type such as “frac- 
tured French”: 

Je tadore 

(Shut the door) 

12. A continuing regard for the traditional 
“corny” or illiterate mistake: 

“Do you feel that air?” 

“That air what?” 

These examples, which could be extended 
endlessly, are sufficient to indicate the scope and 
variety of adolescent humor. The school publi- 
cation, which serves as the chief sounding-board 
for this world of comic repetition and inven- 
tion, is all too certain to reflect every variety of 
joke and witticism. 

What should be the attitude of student editor 
and faculty adviser in relation to this inordinate 
love for the ridiculous? Educationally speaking, 
it confronts us with both an important oppor- 
tunity and a difficult challenge. The following 
broad principles seem most applicable: 

1. Because a sense of humor is a prime asset of 
personality, we must recognize its importance and edu- 
cate for a wholesome one. This implies not merely the 
avoidance of the salacious and suggestive, but the culti- 
vation of a wholesome, tension-relieving ability to laugh 
at ourselves on many occasions. 

2. Quotes and excerpts from the great tradition of 
American humor, from Mark Twain to Robert Benchley 
and James Thurber, ought to find an increasingly im- 
portant place in the school publication. 

3. The informal and humorous “light touch” in 
literary style, using such a model as E. B. White, might 
well be cultivated by the aspiring student journalist. 

1. Ideally, humor should be an integral aspect of 
the whole publication and not merely included as a 
series of jokes or “fillers.” The publication should strive 
for a healthy balance between the serious and lighter 
aspects of school life. 
humorist is worth a ton of bor- 


5. One creative 
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rowed material. Local talent should be encouraged in 
every way. 

6. The best humor is that which helps us to see our 
shams, foibles, and superficialities and to take whole- 
some and constructive attitudes toward them. Merely 
“daring” or irreverent types of humor are_ basically 
destructive of values. 

As is true of many rough-edged characteris- 
tics of adolescence, its sense of humor is often 
lacking in taste, polish, and refinement. The 


real educational problem is thus an obvious one 


of cultivating an appreciation for the subtleties 
of irony and satire in place of a harsher sarcasm 
or, perhaps, of exploring the tall tales of folk 
lore and a variety of literary humor as a substi- 
tute for potential crudity or vulgarity. It is im- 
portant to remember that the utterly ridiculous 
has often reached the status of real art in such 
notable instances as the writing of Edward Lear. 
Lewis Carroll, and Stephen Leacock. 


Extracurricular activities are a definite part of an adequate educational pro- 
gram—promote interest in school, provide vocational and avocational training. 


Values of a Photography Club 


DUCATION Is A PROCESS which provides for 
E the fullest development of all the abilities 

of the individual. One of the basic aims 
of education is to enable the pupil to develop 
his abilities and prepare himself for a construc- 
tive life in society. Extracurricular activities 
which achieve this aim might in certain cases be 
of more real and lasting benefit to the pupil than 
the subjects of the regular curriculum. 

We have a need for more activities, curricu- 
lar and extracurricular, which will help our 
young people understand both themselves and 
others. We have a need for more activities 
which cut across subject lines. We must provide 
for our students’ situations which will develop 
‘leadership, desirable social traits, and avoca- 
tional interests. 

Certainly, a photography program will do all 
these things if it is operated efficiently. 

Athletics is a good example of an activity 
which has provided initiative, interest, and 
drive. However, not everyone can play on the 
football team. Have we been a little lax in 
providing other activities to serve as sources for 
similar valuable experiences for high school 
boys and girls? 

Let us look at the values of photography as 
an extracurricular activity. This is an activity 
in which one’s abilities in many different areas 
can be developed. Photography is both a science 
and an art and so might be sponsored by either 
one of these departments in the high school. 

A second value of a photography club is the 
training that it offers for a leisure time activity. 
This is especially true in a day when many 
people are working a five-day week and indus- 
try is now talking about the four-day work week. 
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Photography, too, has the advantage of being 
a group activity. Since everybody likes to look 
at pictures, photography tends to bring pupils 
together in a common interest. It develops a 
spirit of working together. 

The study of photography also offers an 
excellent method of introducing students to prin- 
ciples of chemistry and physics. It might be 
used to illustrate the chemistry of making films 
and prints or the properties of lenses. 

The semi-vocational possibilities in photog- 
raphy might also be stressed. The sheriff, engi- 
naturalist, reporter, artist, or 
worker in a dozen other fields have a tremen- 


neer, teacher, 
dous advantage if equipped with photography 
know-how. 

Many schools operate photo clubs in connec- 
tion with industrial art, journalism, or graphic 
arts. Supplying pictures for a school newspaper 
could be a valuable source of projects for a 
photography club. 

Once a camera club has become established 
in the school and is doing a good job, it might 
even start assuming the responsibility for taking 
some of the pictures for the year book and the 
school newspaper. This would not only give the 
club members valuable experience and a sense 
of achievement and satisfaction, but would save 
the school a considerable sum which would nor- 
mally be paid to a commercial photographer. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that this service 
is not a job to be performed by a beginning 
photography club. 





In setting up a program for a photography 
club, activities rather than theories and princi- 
ples should be stressed. A pupil who becomes 
interested in photography is highly interested 
and needs little encouragement as a rule. 

However, the club should not be allowed to 
turn into a group which simply meets once a 
week and sits around a table looking at photog- 
raphy magazines or planning social activities. 
The sponsor of the photo club as a rule, how- 
ever, does not have to instill enthusiasm into his 
club to the same degree that sponsors of other 
activities must. 

Those pupils who are a little more advanced 
in their knowledge and technical know-how in 
the field of photography might be used in order 
to guide and instruct the younger and less ex- 
perienced shutterbug. After the basic introduc- 
tory material has been mastered, the club should 
be permitted to progress at its own speed and 
direct its activities and projects to meet the 
needs of the students. 

But just as any other extracurricular activ- 
ity. the photography club should follow a defi- 
nite program. Its aims and objectives should be 
clearly stated and should blend in with the phil- 
osophy of the school. One must keep in mind 
though that the scope and objectives of the pro- 
gram must and will vary from school to school, 
and from time to time. 

Too many sponsors and pupils alike fail to 
realize the importance of simplicity in beginning 
photography. The elementary principles must be 
clearly and thoroughly understood before any 
club projects can be set up. 

The beginning pupil must learn much besides 
his camera and how to operate it. He must learn 
how to handle photographic film and at the same 
time know something of the details and tech- 
niques of picture taking. A lack of understand- 
ing of these essential things has caused many a 
photography club to become lost and confused 
at the very beginning. 

The question of how to begin seems to create 
more worry among the sponsors of school cam- 
era clubs than among those who sponsor almost 
any other activity. One of the best approaches 
is to start instruction on a simple, inexpensive 
camera. 

\ box-type camera with no adjustments 
necessary is the most desirable. All students 
could start with the same type of equipment and 
the teaching problem would be simplified. As 
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the club progresses, newer and better types of 
equipment might be used if desired. 


For the student curious about the scientific 
side of photography, the book “The Fundamen- 
tals of Photography.” by C. E. K. Mees, D.Sc., 
is an excellent source. It gives a clear, elemen- 
tary account of photography’s theoretical foun- 
dations, and interesting glimpses into its history. 
Many other works on various phases are like- 
wise available in the rapidly growing literature 
of photography. Among these are “Photography 
for Teen-Agers” by Lucile Marshall and “The 
Amateur Photographer’s Handbook” by Aaron 
Sussman. 

In addition, you can at all times count on 
getting authoritative information on any branch 
of picture-making by writing to the various 
manufacturers of cameras, film, and camera 
supplies. If you want helpful, constructive criti- 
cism of specific examples of your work send 
negatives, prints, and data along with a letter 
to these various companies. There will be no 
charge. and no obligation. 

If your school has a few camera bugs around 
who have a firm desire and need for such an 
activity, why not assume the responsibility of 
organizing them and doing both your school 
and the pupils a real service. The values of such 
a program are definitely unlimited. 





What You Need 








PUBLISH ART HOBBIES BOOK 


The Girl Scouts of the United States organiza- 
tion is the proud publisher of a new paper bound 
book on art and hobbies. The book is entitled 
“Exploring the Hand Arts.” The author is Corrine 
Murphy, Arts and Crafts adviser, Program De- 
velopment Division. 

It is an excellent publication, well illustrated, 
and contains many phases of art, together with 
classified bibliography and list of available films. 
Included are various phases of design, paper, 
prints, bookbinding, wood, metal, glass, leather, 
clay, and textile arts. 

This publication should be valuable to school 
clubs, recreation associations, hospitals—wher- 
ever young people are seeing “the joy of creative 
accomplishment.” The price is 65¢. Girl Scouts 
of the United States, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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“COURTEOUSNESS IS CONTAGIOUS” 
Student Council or Club Committee 


The art of learning together plays a major 
part in school and after school life; and a “re- 
fresher course” is often all that is needed to 
stimulate thoughtfulness and consideration for 
the other fellow on the “all school level.” 

One school organized and presented a cour- 
tesy assembly program and found it to be a 
most effective means to promote student cour- 
teousness; and a better school spirit in general. 

The ideas in such an assembly program must 
not be presented in high-flown terms. Rather, 
the stress must be on the specific—the problems 
peculiar to each individual school. Of course, 
there is wide diversification of habits and cus- 
toms and practices in various schools. 

The courtesy campaign in this school was 
promoted by an organization known as the “So- 
cial Chairmen,” and begins with the assembly 
program. 

An elephant, by name Penny Pachyderm, 
introduces the assembly. Two boys, concealed 
in a reasonable facsimile of an elephant’s cos- 
tume, sit on a platform in the orchestra pit or 
on the apron of the stage surveying the student 
body as they assume their places in their as- 
sembly seats. 

After house lights dim and the elephant is 
in the beam or spotlight, Penny Pachyderm 
explains the courtesy campaign in ‘“elephant- 
like” lingo using the theme, “An Elephant Never 
Forgets—How About YOU?” 

At the end of the introduction to the assem- 
bly, Penny turns and lumbers from the platform 
to the stage; then off backstage. On her short 
tail hangs a bow-tied sign printed in bright let- 
tering, “Don’t Shove!” 

(A large papier-mache Penny Pachyderm was 
made for the assembly by the students and 
placed in the main hall after the assembly pro- 
gram to begin the year’s campaign with Penny’s 
theme on a large sign at her feet—‘‘Penny 
Pachyderm Never Forgets to Be Courteous— 
How About YOU?” This device seemed to have 
great appeal to students of all ages in the school.) 

The curtain on the Courtesy Assembly opens 
on two platforms on either side of the stage. On 
one platform stands an angel, in flowing white 
gown; and on the other platform stands the 
devil, complete with horns and tail. 
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The devil can be costumed in coveralls dyed 
red, and if lighting is available, it will enhance 
the appearance of both characters. Both the 
devil and the angel remain on these platforms 
during the entire program. 

As the curtain opens the devil is talking to 
the angel. He is quite perturbed by what Penny 
Pachyderm has said, and makes it very clear 
that courtesy is nothing but “tommyrot,” sissi- 
fied nonsense, for the birds, etc. 

He suggests making a wager with the angel 
that courtesy does not pay. The angel refuses to 
wager, but consents to an experiment to show 
that courtesy isn’t forced politeness, as the devil 
so cocksurely claims. 

The experiment revolves around a well-liked 
student named Jack, who is going to be followed 
for one day by the angel and the devil. 

The scenes selected are those which the 
script-writing group and their adviser feel are 
weak courtesy spots in that particular school. 

Any number could be used, and certainly 
those used will differ somewhat in each indi- 
vidual school. The school involved chose the 
following: Jack asking a girl for date; Jack and 
students on a bus; Jack and classmates in the 
cafeteria; and Jack and friends at a school dance. 

In each scene the devil attempts to prod Jack 
into doing the discourteous thing—sometimes 
with disastrous results. The angel, on the other 
hand, becomes an understanding friend, and 
gradually Jack comes to know that courtesy is 
not just for dress-up occasions, but rather, com- 
mon-sense consideration for the other fellow. 

Through her encouragement Jack also learns 
how to control his own personal difficulty—an 
uncontrollable temper. The character “Jack” is 
written not as an incorrigible fellow, but rather 
as a regular fellow who sometimes forgets to 
be courteous. 

Except for an occasional chair or table, no 
other props are necessary. The bus scene, for 
example, was done with two rows of chairs 
placed on the diagonal. Both bus steps and 
bus straps were imagined in cleverly-acted 
pantomime. 

The bus driver, in a chair at the head of the 
group, held an unattached regular steering wheel 
as his only prop. This situation heightened the 
humor of the scene. 

At the end of the various scenes, enacted in 
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much the same manner as the bus scene, the dev- 
) F il leaves—frustrated—tail dragging; while Jack 
5 hr 6 6 ae finds himself a happier person, knowing that 
“Ph consideration for the other fellow really works. 
y Yes | PRICES Not only did the assembly set off the cour- 
SERVICE tesy campaign with great enthusiasm, there was 
also a decided follow-through noted the remain- 
CUTS der of the school year by social chairmen, fac- 
FIRM ulty, and students, alike. 


(>) NEWS for YOU Honor Society Assembly Program 


Many of the high schools sponsor honor soci- 
Guaranteed Printing Plates by a 39-year-old En- eties. Some of the schools have their induction 
graving Firm with a good reputation, operating services in a regular meeting, others make an 
al nion Shop with Experienced Union Craftsmen. occasion out of it, special evening meeting with 
Quality always; Speed when you need it. : r s 

; , , formal dinner and service, and still others have 
their induction services as a part of an assem- 
bly program. 


I9 Nd a One school has its program in assembly; 


-|ZING HALFTONES| ZINC ETCHINGS] COPPER and a synopsis of their program follows. They 
0° on ow CA Ri tRae)” | 120 oni35 use this plan to interpret the work of the or- 


IN CUT luNMTD  MNTO |UNMTO  MNTD Scenes ganization, stimulate students to work toward 


i 4" 1.15 1.20 1.25\|1.40 rel higher standards of a rig hee ag _ 
io" 2 1512.30 2 35 260 5.25 ice, and character, and to induct the newly- 


elected members. 


20" 3.75 400 4.10 445 7.20 February seems to be a good time to have 
u such an assembly, since the first semester grades 
50 7.10|7.15 |780/7.90 11.50 have been tabulated, an important phase of the 
75 9.15 9.20 10.15 10.85 14.95 society, and as early in the year as possible so 
100" 10.90ll. Ofe. 20113.00 17.60 that new members may enjoy their membership, 
OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE R WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST and the other students will have the benefit of 
WE DO NOT PAY "POSTAGE PRICES ARE NET the experience of others; and it will have much 


ALL ENGRAVINGS ARE FLUSH MOUNTED ; 
ART WORK - MATS - GRAINS - PLAQUES STEP & REPEAT PLATES influence on the work done by all students 


COLOR PLATES 4 COLOR PROCESS ENGRAV Sam ope. 
IN OUR 39™ YEAR = UNION SHOP SATISFACTORY WORK WAYS GUARANTEED “Realizing that the eyes of the school are 
upon me... .” 

So begins the pledge sitli newly-elected 
members of the National Honor Society repeat 
before the student body. With the taking of 
that pledge, so ends one of the most traditional, 
yet one of the most impressive assembly pro- 
grams, at one school. 

This school presents a similar program each 
year. First, the adviser explains the standards 
for membership, the values placed on scholar- 
ship, leadership, character, and service and the 
objective manner of reaching total rating. 

Four alumni members of the society present 
brief talks on the importance of these four 
qualifications. 

The adviser then announces singly the sen- 
iors who have earned this coveted honor. An 
alumnus member escorts the elected senior to the 

— stage. The new member adds his light to the 

100 SCREEN ZINC HALFTONE flame of the torch burning from the metal stand 
5 SQUARE INCHES as a symbol of the Society, then takes his seat. 
UNMOUNTED $1.30 MOUNTED $1.40 When all of the newly-elected members have 


Ee ee ee CeCe ee eel ne wer presents the group to 


the principal, who administers the pledge of 
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Probably the most impressive to the audience 
is the Ceremony of the Torch. The lights are 
low, and a classical composition provides appro- 
priate background music. 

The new member stops by the torch to throw 
on a few grains of prepared salt. The salt, a 
compound of copper sulphate and magnesium, 
causes the flame to burn brighter and to change 
color. Thus the new member adds his light to 
that of the torch, the sympol of the National 
Honor Society. 

A metal stand was designed and constructed 
by a student, in cooperation with his teacher 
and sponsor, to be used in the torch ceremony. 
Safety in operation was the foremost idea in 
mind in the construction. The salt is prepared 
by the department of chemistry. 

Yet with all the simplicity of the traditional 
ceremony, the eyes of the school are glued to 
the proceedings. For one thing, membership in 
the National Honor Society is limited to a small 
percentage of the student body. 

When an upperclassman aspires to such an 
honor, he knows that he cannot shirk his schol- 
arship or opportunities for leadership, character, 
and service. 

Also, the atmosphere built up by careful co- 
ordination of lights, musical background, and 
ceremony is such as to inspire students with a 
nobility of desire and ambition. 

“Maybe in a year or two,” the underclassman 
thinks, “I’ll be called to go up there to repeat, 
‘Realizing that the eyes of the school are 


>” 


upon me’, 


“MACBETH” 
Department of English 


Each year students at one school look for- 
ward to the exhibit of Macbeth projects and the 
presentation of scenes from the play which are 
given as an assembly program by the classes in 
Senior English. 

One program featured the “Sleepwalking” 
scene, the “Duel” scene, and the “Banquet” 
scene from this tragedy by Shakespeare. 

At this assembly, the students also heard a 
trumpet solo, “The Soul of Macbeth,” played by 
the boy who composed it. He was accompanied 
at the piano by a girl member of the class. An- 
other boy, an accomplished violinist, recorded 
music that he thought suitable for several 
scenes. This record was played by the group. 

One girl wrote the entire story in modern 
poetry and made a book containing the poem 
and interesting illustrations. This poem was read 
to the assembly audience. 

It is interesting to note how the pupils can 
apply their talents and interests in this study. 
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On display in the auditorium were various proj- 
ects on some part of the play which were under- 
taken by students. 

Many chose art as the best way to express 
their ideas. In this year’s class, several students 
drew pictures of the witches; others made pic- 
tures of Macbeth and his associates; still others 
used castles and other outdoor scenes as subjects 
for their drawings. 

Displaying their interest in needlework, sev- 
eral girls embroidered pillows, table covers, and 
napkins with Shakespearean scenes: Clothes of 
the period were designed and dolls were dressed 
as characters of the play. 

One student who is interested in photography 
made pictures of those in the book and devel- 
oped, tinted, and framed them. The “Murder” 
scene and the “Witches’” scene were portrayed 
by dolls in glass cases, shoe boxes, and tin pans. 

Five “extras” and two semi-annual news- 
papers were made by two students who were 
interested in journalism. These publications 
were used to tell the story as it might have been 
printed in newspapers of Macbeth’s day. 

For the literary hall of fame, the busts of 
Macbeth, his wife, and the other notables were 
carved from wood and soap or molded from clay. 
Boys who study industrial arts used their skills 
in making their projects. Several students in 
woodworking made bookends and miniature fur- 
niture of the period. Several swords and helmets 
similar to those worn in 1040 were made by 
those interested in sheet metal and machine shop. 

The play was modernized by several stu- 
dents, and a girl whose parents are Greek trans- 
lated famous lines of the play into Greek. Re- 
solved: That Lady Macbeth was responsible for 
the murders that her husband committed, was 
the proposition that was argued pro and con by 
those who enjoy debating. It was really an 
educational project for the classes in English; 
and certainly entertaining and enlightening for 
the members of the student body. 

A SPELLING BEE 
Department of English 

One of the outstanding assembly programs at 
one school was a Spelling Bee contest between 
boys’ and girls’ teams. The program was ar- 
ranged through the cooperation of the English 
department. 

The twenty best boy spellers and twenty best 
girl spellers were selected on the basis of their 
scores on a word list compiled by a committee 
of teachers. 

A civic club awarded a permanent trophy for 
the boys and a permanent trophy for the girls; 
and the champion for each group had his and 
her names inscribed on one of the trophies. Indi- 
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vidual medal awards were also made for the first 
six places in the Spelling Bee. 

A great deal of publicity was given to the 
affair, and considerable enthusiasm was aroused 
in the community; sufficient in fact, that the 
program was repeated in an evening perform- 
ance for the benefit of the public; and the 
champions were decided at that time. 

The morning event was then converted into 
a spelling broadcast. The two latter programs 
did much in projecting the activities of the 
school into the community; and many parents 
and other taxpayers were enlightened on the 
achievements of the students. This “spelling” 
business is really a controversial subject in many 
communities, anyway, and any publicity should 
not be overlooked. 


“IMPROVING OUR PERSONALITIES” 
Department of Dramatics 


It is well to have an occasional assembly in 
which students consider some problem of the 
school or of the students. This may be something 
which the students wish to see corrected, or some 
ideal toward which they wish to work. 

Many programs have been presented in 
schools dealing with such topics as courtesy, how 
to study, physical fitness, thrift, health, friend- 
ship, safety, good English, first aid, vocations, 
wise use of leisure, sportsmanship, and numer- 
ous others. 

The best type of program dealing with a 
school problem dramatizes something which stu- 
dents can correct or at least work toward 
correcting. 

An example of how a program may be devel- 
oped around some recognized school problem is 
contained in the following description. During 
the latter part of the first semester, the advanced 
dramatics students in one school presented an 
original program to show the faults of the 
students. 

The poor postures, walks, and voices of the 
members of the student body made such a pro- 
gram fitting. The wrong way was demonstrated; 
then followed by the correct procedure in several 
categories. These are the groups that they had. 

1. Scanting heads—those students who walk 
with their heads thrust forward. 

2. Book huggers—those who become round- 
shouldered from carrying books or packages 
clutched close to their chests. 

3. Hanging heads—those who walk with their 
eyes on the ground. 

4. Hip standers—students who stand with all 
their weight on one hip. 

5. Amblers and gallopers—those who have 
awkward walks. 
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6. Arm clenchers—book or pocketbook clench- 
ers. This often leads to a student having a 
“dead arm’’—one that doesn’t swing freely when 
he walks. 

7. Fist clenchers—nail chewers. 

8. Sitters and standers—the loungers and 
floppers as well as the wide base standers were 
shown. 

9. Shrill, strident voices and poor enuncia- 
tion—a group talked as students sometimes do 
in cars and buses and in the halls; and then as 
they should talk. 

10. Make-up—the reaction of girls if boys 
made up their faces and combed their hair in 
public as girls do. 

By making students laugh, it was hoped to 
make them conscious of their faults and eager 
to correct them. Other original programs pre- 
sented were: (1) An old-fashioned physical edu- 
cation class; (2) An old-fashioned elocution class. 


“ARTISTS AT WORK” 
Department of Art 


The art department in one school each school 
year presents an assembly program which proves 
to be one of the better programs. The program 
is planned under student leadership. 

All arrangements for program material, re- 
hearsals, stage setting, and stage assistants are 
made through the cooperation of students of 
the department. 

A description of one of the program follows: 
The first scene was a demonstration of color 
mixing through the use of colored water. This 
showed simple color harmonies. The work of 
the students was around a large easel and table. 

At desks grouped about in the background, 
students quietly worked on soap carving, papier- 
mache, block printing, modeling, bottle-decorat- 
ing, charcoal drawing, and pastel drawing. 

After the color demonstration, one student 
made a large colored chalk drawing upon white 
paper on a large easel. This sketch was of a 
bucking bronco. As he drew, another student 
played western ballads on the piano. 

The next number was by a student who gave 
A. P. Herbert’s dissertation on “How to Draw.” 
She illustrated her points with sketches at the 
easel. The entire reading was delivered in a 
facetious vein. 

The final scene consisted of chalk drawings 
by the student. These consisted of caricatures 
of faculty members. 

It was felt that this program adequately ful- 
filled its objectives. The student body enjoyed 
and appreciated it, and the forty-five minutes of 
mixed entertainment and educational scenes 
were well worth while. 
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News Note 








Editors Should Do the Job 

The adviser may make suggestions as to 
stories. After checking the assignment sheets 
she may find it necessary to remind an editor of 
important news stories which have been omit- 
ted. However, the editors should feel that it is 
their responsibility, not hers. 

A good school paper should belong to the 
students as far as possible. At least its actual 
creation should be their own handiwork. They 
should be able to glow with pride when it turns 
out well and shoulder the responsibility for the 
many errors when they appear, as they inevi- 
tably will. Through this they can feel a pride 
of workmanship which is all too rare among 
teen-agers today. . —Florence A. Peterson, Scho- 
lastic Editor 


Sponsor Book Fair 

A Book Fair sponsored by the Lyman Trum- 
bull Elementary P.T.A. (Chicago, Illinois) had a 
threefold purpose: to encourage parents to pro- 
vide their children with good books, to inform 
them of available children’s books, and to raise 
money for P.T.A. projects. The event was liv- 
ened by posters (results of a contest sponsored 
by the Trumbull student council to promote 
interest in the fair) and by characterizations 
from favorite storybooks, offered by pupils in 
costume.—National Congress Bulletin 


Naperian Club Organized 
The purpose of the Naperian Club in the 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, High School is to give the 
members a better knowledge of math and some 


introduction to college methods. Of course, or- 
ganizations, election of officers, establishing 
committees, membership rolls, club record, and 
scrapbook have taken much of the meeting time 
during the first part of the school year. The 
faculty sponsor attended a six-week math course 
in Columbia during the summer, and hopes to 
incorporate some new innovations into the club 
this year, according to “The Torchlight.” 


First Newspaper 

Everyone reads the newspaper daily, but 
where did the first newspaper come from? The 
Italian city of Venice in 1566 is supposed to have 
started the first newspaper. All the interesting 
news items pertaining to the city’s news was 
printed on a sheet of paper and passed around 
the town to the readers for a slight charge of 
one gazetta. Later and even now we frequently 
call newspapers gazettes.—Gleaned 
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Schools for Sitters 

The baby sitter has become a family fixture 
in American homes. With the demand for sitters 
steadily growing, more and more communities 
are seeing the need to provide baby-sitting train- 
ing. A pamphlet, “Baby Sitters,” recently pub- 
lished by the YWCA, explains concisely and 
clearly how to set up a training program and 
describes what should be included in the cur- 
riculum. A basic course of six units is suggested, 
and audio-visual aids and references are given. 
To obtain a copy of this handy pamphlet, send 
twenty-five cents to the YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, New York.—National 
Parent-Teacher 


Chicago Host to Pan Am Games 

Chicago’s acceptance as host city for the Pan 
American games in 1959 assures continued suc- 
cess of the competition among the countries of 
the western hemisphere which is second only to 
the Olympic games in size and prestige. The 
dates tentatively set at a meeting of the Pan Am 
Games Commission at San Jose, Costa Rica, last 
summer, are August 17 to September 7, 1959. 

Inclusion of a winter sports program for the 
first time in the third Pan American games is 
being considered. A proposal by Lake Placid, 
New York, to organize the first winter games 
was approved, providing five countries agree to 
compete. At present only five—Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Canada, and the U. S.—regularly enter 
the winter competition. 

More than 2,000 athletes, representing 26 
countries, are expected to compete. Opening 
ceremonies will be held at Soldier Field.—The 
Coach 


Contest Plan Improves School 

A monitor plan was recently inaugurated at 
Bradford Central to promote student interest 
and participation in the improvement of the 
appearance of the school and to increase respon- 
sibility for good conduct. 

Each class is judged on the appearance of its 
home room, the originality and design of bulle- 
tin boards, and the conduct of the class as a 
whole in corridors, study halls, and the cafeteria. 
Every two weeks, judging takes place and an 
honor banner is awarded to the winning class. 
At the end of the year the class with the highest 
number of points will receive a special award. 

Students at Bradford have shown increasing 
interest in the project—Newsletter 
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State Activities Organization Is Valuable 

“Competitive athletics, amateur and profes- 
sional, is nothing more than playing according 
to a set of rules. Sports is the greatest example 
on earth of the practical application of the Gold- 
en Rule.” This paragraph was taken from a very 
clear multi-color pamphlet entitled “Your TS- 
SAA,” published by the Tennessee Secondary 
Schools Athletic Association. 

The association was: organized in 1925. It is 
a voluntary organization. It is a member of the 
National Federation of State High School Asso- 
Administration is in the hands of 
twenty men who each average twenty-nine years 
in school work. 

There are now 425 member schools in the 
T.S.S.A.A., of which: 420 play basketball, 265 
play football, 258 play baseball, 120 have track, 
100 have golf, tennis, and lesser sports. And, the 
association governs the activities of over 20,000 
athletes annually. 


ciations. 


Will Have Convention 
The Sixteenth Annual Conference of the New 
York State Speech Association will be held at 
the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, on 


Don’t Be a Litterbug 
Picnicking ranks second on the recreation 
list (after fishing) in the United States and Can- 
ada—with an accompanying wake of litter. Why 
be a litterbug? Think of the next fellow and 
leave your picnic grounds clean.—Gleaned 


Winter Sports Workshop 

A workshop on winter sports was held at 
Lake Placid High School last spring. The pro- 
gram included skiing techniques, organization of 
a school winter sports program, winter carnivals, 
and interscholastic activities—New York State 
Education re 
Clean-Up Campaign 

Throwing their full strength into the local 
Anti-Litter and Clean-Up campaign in connec- 
tion with the “Finer Carolina” program, mem- 
bers of both the Canton and Pigeon Valley 
Toastmasters clubs sponsored a series of talks 
over Canton’s Radio Station WWIT. 

Purpose of these speeches is to further edu- 
cate the public — young and old — merchants, 
town officials, and property owners, in keeping 
the city free of unsightly rubbish, litter, and 
other discarded materials——Canton, N. C., En- 
terprise 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1957-1958 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE NATURE OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN AID? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 

SET OF SPEECHES : 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 

YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 

DEBATE REVIEW 

DEBATE TIME CARDS 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the “Debate Review." 
PRICE 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combinotion 
offer for $1.00 additional) 


SCHOOL OFFER 


Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 
PRICE 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in School Offer 
for $1.00 additional} 
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MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 

Many high schools face the problem in the 
democratic handling of student government, 
clubs, and other activities of students who are 
elected to office but have little knowledge or 
ability in the field of leadership. It may be the 
football captain who is elected president of 
the student government at the time he has been 
a hero on the football field. It may be the “‘glam- 
our girl” who is elected to office after winning a 
beauty contest. Or it may be the average stu- 
dent who is selected for office among an average 
group of candidates. 

Any or all of these students may find them- 
selves tongue-tied and embarrassed, with strong 
feelings of inadequacy, when they must assume 
the duties of their elected offices. The problem 
of handling a meeting efficiently is different 
from running off tackle or looking glamorous in 
an evening gown. A small minority of students 
may be “natural born” leaders but the majority 
must learn how. 

This problem is now being handled at Wan- 
tagh High School on Long Island by means of a 
leadership training program. This program was 
given a trial run last fall and was developed 
further during the spring prior to student gov- 
ernment, club, and activity elections. The plan 
of holding the program before elections will be 
followed to give more students training in lead- 
ership and also enable the winning candidates 
to take over their offices more efficiently as 
soon as they are installed. 

The program was developed by the sponsor 
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of the Student Council, the junior high student 
government group. It was approved by the high 
school principal, and was directed by the instruc- 
tors in speech and dramatics. Included in the 
program were 250 student leaders. 

Using the student government members as a 
nucleus (Wantagh has a junior-senior high school 
and has student government groups for grades 
seven through nine and for grades nine through 
twelve), the program was developed to include 
all officers of all clubs and activities. 

Two programs were developed, one for the 
junior high and one for the senior high students. 
Each program consisted of three one-period 
meetings with the students involved being ex- 
cused from class and required to attend. At each 
meeting, the teacher in charge presented the 
topic, called for discussion, and then conducted 
a question-and-answer period. Films and visual 
aids were used. 

The first meeting included discussion of the 
“Qualities and Responsibilities of Leadership,” 
with Miss Copeman in charge. Among the phases 
of the topic emphasized were: personal appear- 
ance, personality, attitude, trustworthiness, res- 
ponsibility, dependability, importance of a good 
reputation, honesty, cooperation, being well- 
informed, open-mindedness, organization, initi- 
ative, integrity, and school spirit. 

The second meeting had the topic of “Meth- 
ods and Techniques of Discussion.” Physical 
setting, social feeling, leader’s duties, members’ 
duties and responsibilities, variety of methods 
and procedures, use of fact and experience as 
well as opinion, and the importance of stressing 
improvement in group performance were consid- 
ered. Panel discussions, symposia, forums, and 
round table discussions were explained and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica film ““How to Conduct 
a Discussion” was shown. 

The third meeting was concerned with par- 
liamentary procedure, with Miss Copeman in 
charge. Students were given a pamphlet cover- 
ing order of business, duties of officers, pro- 
cedures on motions, minutes, and general rules 
on parliamentary procedure. The Young Amer- 
ica film “Conducting a Meeting” was shown 
during this meeting. 

Comments of club leaders and of the students 
were a key to the value of the series of meetings. 
One club leader commented that his group had 
learned and put into effect more specific duties 
for officers. The students valued the ways in 
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which to improve discussion, the methods of 
utilizing all members of the clubs and the activ- 
ities, and the specific directions for parliamen- 
tary procedure in conducting meetings. Great 
interest was also expressed in the importance of 
character to leadership and the essentials of 
good leadership.—Philip S. Jennison, Publicity 
Director, Wantagh High School, Wantagh, N. Y. 


PLANNING AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PLAY DAY 


At Kirk Junior High School the project in 
which the Girls’ Athletic Association is always 
most interested, and upon which the girls expend 
the most time, effort, and ingenuity is the An- 
nual Play Day to which the leader and eight 
girls from each of twelve neighboring junior 
high schools are invited—as well as fifty of the 
Kirk girls who have the highest number of accu- 
mulated points in athletics. 

One of the most successful ventures was the 
one here presented. At the time there were eight 
foreign-born girls enrolled at the school and 
because the G.A.A. wanted them to feel welcome 
at Kirk the international theme was chosen. Not 
only could an interesting play day be developed, 
but at the same time these eight girls would be 
honored and made to feel more a part of the 
student body. 

On the front of each invitation the girls drew 
a standard, supporting the Flags of the eight 
countries. 

Each of the eight girls was invited to act as 
a group leader for one of the eight events and 
she was also requested to wear a native costume 
and the Flag of her country on her name tag. 

The girls purchased material in the required 
colors and made literally hundreds of little flags 
representing the eight countries. The boys in the 
woodworking department made the sticks for 
the Flags—as well as the standards to hold them. 





If you want a FOREIGN JOB 
or PEN PAL 


you are advised to advertise in— 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


(THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS) 
if you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 
language friends a little ———— of cng, you 
could not do better than send them this POPULAR 
MONTHLY PICTORIAL IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. It 
is used as a supplementary reader by all grades in 
the schools of 63 countries. 


Subscription: 1.25. (10 copies a year to | Please 
any address.) } send 
Small advertisements 10c a word. No check 
abbreviations, | with 
Specimen copy: 25c. order. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, oo S.Scccr st. 
Watford, Herts., England 
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Small standards with a single Flag were used 
as favors. 

Larger standards with clusters of the eight 
Flags were used for table decorations as well as 
for the awards given each member of the cham- 
pionship team. This assured each school one of 
the awards—as one girl from each school was 
assigned on each of the eight teams. Each of 
the eight leaders had identification or name tags 
to present to the members of her team with a 
reproduction of her Flag on them. 

At our school the activities are restricted. All 
events must be held after school and the building 
must be vacated by five o’clock, but a senior 
high group who might be permitted to schedule 
the event on a Saturday afternoon and thus have 
time for a leisurely refreshment period, the 
cookies, and drink might be patterned after those 
used in one of the countries. 

A short after-lunch program might include a 
folk song by one of the eight leaders, a descrip- 
tion of a favorite game in her country by an- 
other, a few quaint native customs of the native 
land of another, and perhaps a folk dance might 
be attempted to end the refreshment period. Be- 
cause of the time element both of these ideas 
had to be eliminated from our program. 

This play day served three worthwhile pur- 
poses. The guests enjoyed a colorful well-organ- 
ized after-school event. Any feeling of strange- 
ness, reticence, or of not belonging that may 
have lingered in the hearts and minds of these 
girls from abroad was completely and forever 
dissolved. And the last but by no means the 
least of the rewards went to the girls of the 
G.A.A. themselves. 

The happiness of these foreign-born girls at 
being singled out and honored in this way gave 
the G.A.A. a sense of achievement and satisfac- 
tion never before realized in executing one of 
their projects. Through this friendly gesture 
they learned one of life’s most valuable lessons, 
namely, that the best and easiest way to be real 
happy yourself is to expend yourself in making 
someone else very, very happy.—Carol Cham- 
berlain, Department of Physical Education, Kirk 
Junior High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


PURCHASING SCHOOL 
CLASS RINGS 


High school juniors and seniors are privi- 
leged to purchase a school or class ring. All the 
negotiations for the purchase of the ring should 
be made by means of a committee of five mem- 
bers of the class chosen by the class president 
with the approval of the class. This committee 
works as a closely-knit unit, for it usually has 
no subcommittees. 

The committee makes the necessary trans- 
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actions with the ring agencies, a" ‘ards the con- 
tract, arranges and carries out the publicity, dis- 
plays the selected models of the rings, and in 
conjunction with the agency and with section 
representatives of the class expedites the order- 
ing and the delivery of the ring to the purchaser. 

The committee should have five resourceful, 
articulate, and conscientious committeemen. They 
should know how to contact each section of the 
class so that it is fully apprised of the prices, 
the styles, and the ordering, and delivery dates. 

The first major function of the committee is 
to contact the companies and arrange for a meet- 
ing with them. At the first meeting the com- 
mittee invites the representatives of all inter- 
ested companies to meet with them. Here the 
companies display their samples, discuss their 
prices, and list the details of the contract. This 
information is left with the committee for 
deliberation. 

During the second meeting the committee it- 
self discusses the comparative merits of the 
agencies who were represented. By open vote 
it should choose the agency which will provide 
the rings. It should be remembered that the 
committee is the sole judge of the company which 
will be awarded the contract. Within the esti- 
mated budgets of the class the committee also 
chooses style, stone, and seal. 

As soon as the committee makes its decision, 
it notifies the class and its various representa- 
tives of a meeting at which time final contract 
details such as the exact style, seal, prices, and 
stone are decided. Then the entire class is noti- 
fied of the work of the committee. The photo- 
graphs of the ring styles, which are supplied by 
the company, are prominently displayed on the 
main bulletin board for the students’ observation 
and study. 

Usually two or three measurement-and-order 
dates are set for the representative to call at the 
school and to take orders from the purchasers. 
The class is advised about three weeks before 
these dates. 

The second major function of the committee 
is to publicize the purchasing of rings and the 
dates, time, and place for ordering them. 

This publicity should be done through the 
representatives who will announce this informa- 
tion to each home room. Furthermore, by means 
of these representatives, the committee should 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 


“Yes! Since 1924 complete service on 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
for Schools, Libraries, and Teachers.” 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 


2440 N. 28th St., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 








issue to the members of the class mimeographed 
notices which would contain all pertinent details 
concerning the purchasing and ordering of rings. 

The chairman should request the school news- 
paper to publish a write-up on the subject of 
class rings. Also, he should give the school’s 
Public Relations Office information about the 
members of the committee and about the features 
of the ring. 

As for financial transactions, the committee 
assumes no responsibility. The representative of 
the company takes the measurements of the pur- 
chasers and handles the deposit receipts and 
order forms. All finances concerning the rings 
are between the company’s representative and 
the individual student. 

The representative notifies the committee of 
the date of delivery. The committee then posts 
on the main bulletin board the date, time, and 
place of delivery of the rings. During this pe- 
riod final payment and delivery are made. 

Special orders may be made at a later date, 
but they are done on an individual basis and do 
not involve the committee. Actually, once the 
agency has been contracted, the representatives 
of the agency will handle the detail work and 
outline the individual procedures. Again, it must 
be emphasized that one of the most important 
functions of the Committee is to publicize the 
facts concerning the ordering and delivering of 
the ring. 

After all rings have been delivered the chair- 
man and his four committeemen should meet to 
prepare a comprehensive report which should in- 
clude the following information: the names and 
addresses of the companies contacted, the agency 
which was awarded the contract, the models of 
the rings, the mimeographed notices to the class 
representatives, the posters, and any other perti- 
nent detail concerning class rings. This report 
should be submitted to the class and to the Of- 
fice of the Principal—Herman A. Estrin, Newark 
College of Engineering, Newark 2, New Jersey 





GUIDANCE BOOKS 
Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator. 


7th grade—"You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—"You Are A Teen-ager” 
9th grade—"’ Beginning High School” 


G. A. Eichler Albert M. Lerch 


The Continental Press, Inc. 


Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 











January, 1958 
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PLANNING STUDENT ACTIVITIES. By Mil- 


ler, Moyer, and Patrick. Prentice-Hall Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956. 
Because the area is so extensive, anyone 


who has ever written a book in the general field 
of extracurricular activities has been faced with 
the important and difficult problem of just 
where to begin and where to leave off. Whole 
books have been written on home room, athlet- 
ics, student council, clubs, assembly, commence- 
ment, publications, and other phases. Obviously, 
to compress each of these activities into a single 
chapter requires a very keen sense of values. 
(Likewise, also reviewing such a book in a few 
paragraphs. Pardon our conceit!) 

Further, within each phase come additional 
important and difficult problems based upon the 
relative emphasis to be given to: (1) Philosophy, 
or functions, purposes, and values; (2) Princi- 
ples of organization and administration; and 
(3) Specific activities. 

Most writers have attempted to cover all 
three of these areas, generally stressing the third 
(specific activities), because they feel that since 
these activities are well accepted and established 
and are so generally organized and administered 
alike, relatively little need be said about theory. 
And, except insofar as necessary as a skeleton 
upon which to hang the actual program—the 
thing which teachers and administrators appear 
to need most—they devote little attention to 
organization and administration. 

Now comes a book which places a greater 
emphasis upon the philosophy, orientation, and 
relationships of “cocurricular activities’—now a 
more accurate expression than “extracurricular 
activities,” though commonly used. This 
book, too, like all others, includes attention to 
organization, administration, and specific activi- 
ties, based upon what the authors consider “best 
practice” as obtained from. an extensive ques- 
tionnaire. 

The first three chapters are given to an ori- 
entation of the cocurriculum, its history, rela- 
tionship to education in general and to youth 
needs in particular, and to the community—all 
good chapters. 

Then follows somewhat the usual presenta- 
tion of various activities, home room, clubs, 
athletics, music, dramatics, “school council” 
(again a better and more accurate expression 
than the established ‘student council’), publica- 
tions, graduation, jointly sponsored activities, fi- 
nancial administration, etc., plus a timely chap- 
ter on “Guidance through the Cocurriculum.” 
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These chapters, too, stress purposes, princi- 
ples, and relationships (well done) with illustra- 
tions of “best practices,” and, in the case of 
controversial activities such as the student 
court and secret societies, presents both sides 
very fairly. 

Most of the chapters include a good discus- 
sion of the adviser, and several of them show 
the necessary relationships with the administra- 
tion. In general, these discussion do not vary a 
great deal from the usual treatments though, 
because of the greater emphasis upon theory and 
relationships, they are somewhat more sketchy 
in detail. 

The best chapter in the book, in the review- 
er’s opinion, is that on evaluation, covering such 
topics as objectives, principles, organization and 
administration, procedures, suggested instru- 
ments, recommendations, and application and 
results. 

The final chapter, “Beyond the Horizon,” 
describes some factors upon which predictions 
can be based—past and present developments, 
changed conditions in attitudes, school districts, 
communication, transportation, methods, etc., 
and suggests some corresponding future changes 
in the cocurriculum. 

Differences in school backgrounds, equip- 
ment, size, personnel, training, traditions, etc., as 
well as in writers’ experience and preferences, 
always makes the listing of “best practices” a 
dangerous procedure because of the slavish imi- 
tation so common in this field. However, such 
description does provide a discriminating admin- 
istrator or adviser with suitable raw material for 
his own setting. 

In brief, the strong features of this book are 
its opening and closing chapters and its section 
on guidance, plus its discussions of values and 
principles of organization within each chapter. 


Com edy Cues 


Stropper 


When the train stopped at the little Southern 
station the tourist from the North sauntered 
out and gazed curiously at a lean scraggy animal 
which was rubbing itself against a scrub oak. 

“What do you call that?” he asked of a 
native. 

“Razorback hawg, suh.” 

“What’s he doin’ rubbing himself against that 
tree?” 

“He’s stropping hisself, suh; just stropping 
hisself.”—Ex. 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team — the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! .. . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education. 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 


Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we receive letters of glowing praise and appre- 


ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . Those articles by advisers of prize- 
winning books are superb. . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful. . . Thanks for the article on money- 
raising. . . ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 
Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail. 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP!) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under- 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 





Send magazine to: (Signed) 
[-] NOTE: Send us information (Address) Geers ere —_ 
about the fall critical service. (City, State) 
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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McCKOWN 


Hooke ole sete oe oe ole ole oho oh 
de she she he ale he ole ok 
be ie aie ie Nhe ie Sie he ae 


This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to 
student council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, 
When, Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as 
senior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading”: for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and 
conferences. 
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The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its 
coverage of all phases of student council organization and activities. 
*% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 
* Principles Underlying Student Participation 
% Types of Student Council Organization 
* Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
%* Internal Organization of the Council 
*% Council Activities and Projects 
* Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
*% The Student Council Sponsor 
*% Evaluating the Student Council 
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This book should be readily available to ALL student council members 
and sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical 
and justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGrAw-HiLt Book Company, INc. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Autographed copies from the author, Gilson, Knox County, Illinots 
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